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London Amusements. 
MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 
ADELPHI. Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ MR. CINDERS.” LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 

















APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. “LITTLE ACCIDENT.” ST. JAMES’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. * FAME.” 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 THE NEW MOON. SAVOY. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY'S END. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LADIES, PLEASE! SHAFTESBURY. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. PERSONS UNKNOWN. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. AREN'T WE ALL? STRAND. Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 
GAIETY. Tues & Fri., 2.30 “ LOVE LIES.” VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ COO-EE!” 
CARRICK. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 “ THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 
HIPPODROME. Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. “ THE FIVE O'CLOCK CIRL.” WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. MARINERS. 
LONDON PAVILION. Tues., Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
ADELPHI. (Ger. 6622 A New Musical Comedy “MR. CINDERS.”’ SAVOY. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., MON., THURS., SAT., 2.0. Temple Bar 888. 
EVGS., 815 MON., WED., SAT., 2.30. BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. “* JOURNEY’S END.” 
“The best musical show for years."—Daily Ezpress. *““LONDON’S FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 

ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304.) SHAFTESBURY. (Gerrard 6666. 

NIGHTLY, 8.15 MATINEES, WED. & FRI., 2.30 PERSONS UNKNOWN by EDGAR WALLACE 


‘““A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 


Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN 


APOLLO. 





(Gerr. 6970.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. 


in ‘LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 
“CONTINUOUS LAUGHTER SUCCESS.”—Daily Sketch. 


& SAT., 2.0 


LYNNE OVERMAN 


DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 6.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 2.30. 


“THE NEW MOON.” 
EVELYN LAYE, GENE GERRARD, HOWETT WORSTER. 





A Romantic Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. (Ger. 0515.) 
LADIES, PLEASE! or 
OWEN NARES. 


EVERY EVENING, at 


fos) 
& 


THESE FEW ASHES. 


MATINEES, SAT., 2.0 


WED. & 


AREN'T WE ALL? 
JEFFREYS 


FORTUNE 
PHYILIS 


(Temple Bar 7373-4.) 


DARE, FRANK CELLIFR, ELLIS 


EVENINGS, at 8.50. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.50. 








GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780.) EVENINGS, 8.15 Mats., Tues, and Fri., 2.30. 
‘““LOVE LIES.”’ A New Musical Play. 
LADDIE CLIFI STANLEY LUPINO 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald 
GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) EVGS., 8.15 (Ex. Mons.). Wed., Thurs. ang Sat., 2.0 


“THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 
By Reginald Berkeley. 





HIPPODROME, Londen. (Ger. 0650.) 


Evenings, at 8.15. Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2.0 


“THE FIVE O'CLOCK GIRL.” 


ERNEST TRUEX. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. URSULA JEANS. JEAN COLIN. 


LONDON PAVILION. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 





EVENINGS, 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.0 


REVUE 





LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. Music by Offenbach. 
Produced by Nigel Playfair. Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2.30 








ST. JAMES’S. (Gerr. 3903.) EVGS., 8.30 MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


GERALD du MAURIER in ‘‘ FAME.”’ 


Cathleen Nesbitt, Nora Swinburne, Nigel Bruce, Frank Vosper. 





(Ger. 1243.) EVGS., 


ST. MARTIN'S. 
“77 PARK LANE.” By Hackett. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD and MARION LORNE. 


at 8.15. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30 


Walter 


A*® 


NIGHTLY, at 8.50. MATINEES, WED. & THURS., 2.80. 





STRAND. (Ger. 3850.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.40. 


THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 


FRANKLIN DYALL. 8. J. Warmington. Cicely Jones. MARY MERRALL. 





VAUDEVILLE, EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATS., MON., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
**COO-EE!’’ Dorothy Dickson, Billy Bennett, Stanley Holloway. 
“AN EXCELLENT TONIC.”—Daily Sketch. 





WINTER GARDEN. (Holborn 6881.) FUNNY FACE. 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 
Evenings, at 8.15. 


Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.4. 





WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 3028.) EVENINGS, 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


MARINERS by Clemence Dane. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE and LEWIS CASSON. 


VARIETIES. 











COLISEUM Charing Cross. (Ger. 7540.) Daily at 25% and 8. 

Week commencing May 13th. HOUSTON SISTERS; BILLY MERSON; 
ARNAUT BROS.; LOUIS; SYBIL VANE; OSBORN & PERRYER; HARRY 
& MARJORIE RISTORI; RESO & RETO; CONRAD’S PIGEONS, etc. 


CINEMAS. 











EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Continuous, Noon—ll p.m. Suns. 6.0—11 p.m. 
ALL-TALKING, ALL-SINGING, ALL-DANCING. 
“THE BROADWAY MELODY.” 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 100 per cent. ‘ Talkie’ Masterpiece. 





PICCADILLY. 
DAILY, 2.30, 6 & 8.50. 


SEE and HEAR:and MARVEL at “NOAH’S ARK” 
and All Star Variety including JUNE. 


(Regent 4506.) 
SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 


With Vitaphone. 





REGAL. Marble Arch. 


MONTE BLUE, H. B. 


(Paddington 9911.) 
WARNER, and LOIS WILSON 
talking in 
** CONQUEST.” 
A Warner Bros. Vitaphone Production 
And SEE 


“THE RINGER” by EDGAR WALLACE. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.4.) 

May 13th, 14th & 15th. GEORGE BANCROFT in “ THE DRAG NET”; Mona 
Maris in ‘‘ BONDAGE”; Splendid and Partner, Novelty Skaters; Marcel 
& Carr, Entertainers. 

May 16th, 17th & 18th. LIONEL BARRYMORE and MAY McAVOY in “ THE 
LION AND THE MOUSE”; BESSIE LOVE in “SALLY OF THE 
SCANDALS”; Splendid and Partner, Novelty Skaters. 


(Helborn 3703.) 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Horna: brought its discussion of land and air 


armaments to a lame and impotent conclusion, 

the Preparatory Disarmament Commission has 
brought its Sixth Session to an end. It broke up, never- 
theless, on a note of optimism; for the discussion of 
naval disarmament was only adjourned in order to give 
the leading naval Powers an opportunity for fuller con- 
sideration of the American proposals, and Lord 
Cushendun seems to have expressed the general feeling 
of the Commission when he said that they were ** in a 
most hopeful frame of mind of being able at some 
future period, which may not be very long delayed, to 
. .. register complete agreement upon this great 
question.’’ As usual, however, Lord Cushendun was 
desperately afraid of committing himself. He described 
Mr. Gibson’s declaration as containing ‘* no definite 
proposals for an agreement,’’ but only “* suggesting a 
method,” and he went on to say that when definite pro- 
posals were made by the United States Government, 
they would have to be very carefully examined “‘ to see 
whether they offer the prospect of agreement.’’ This is 
not an accurate statement of the position, and it leaves 
something to be said on behalf of Great Britain, which 
the British Government must be urged to say. 

~ * ~ 

Mr. Gibson’s declaration did, in fact, contain a 
very definite proposal: that limitation should be by 
total tonnage in categories, with a right, up to a certain 
point, to transfer the allocated tonnage from one cate- 
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gory to another; and that, in calculating the tonnage 
in each category, other factors—such as the age, arma- 
ment, and speed of units—should be taken into 
account. Lord Cushendun and Mr. Baldwin have 
described this proposal as helpful; it is obviously equit- 
able and practical, and it is closely akin, in principle, 
to proposals previously made by the British experts. 
There is no reason whatever why it should not be 
formally and specifically accepted by the British 
Government, and a declaration to that effect would give 
the present optimism a far more solid basis. The work- 
ing out of a formula, giving effect to the American 
proposal, is a subordinate question. It is understood 
that Washington has already approved such a formula; 
but Mr. Gibson made it clear, in his final speech at 
Geneva, that the United States Government did not 
propose to communicate this to the other Powers, until 
those Powers had had an opportunity of examining the 
question for themselves, and did not regard the 
American formula as a rigid plan to be accepted or 
rejected. There is to be no repetition of the mistakes 
made at the Three-Power Conference. What is now 
required from Great Britain is an unequivocal 
acceptance of the American proposal in principle, and 
an assurance of cordial co-operation in working out the 


details. 
7 * * 


Apart from Mr. Gibson’s declaration on naval 
disarmament, the Sixth Session was very disappointing. 
Following on the waiver, by the United States and 
Great Britain, of their objection to the exclusion of 
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trained reservists from limitation, the Commission failed 
hopelessly to agree on any limitation of land and air 
material. A proposal for direct limitation of material 
broke down, because the Powers would neither agree 
to any system of inspection and control, nor trust each 
other to carry out the terms of a Convention, without 
such control. Lord Cushendun, abandoning direct limi- 
tation with reluctance, fought hard for the French pro- 
posal of indirect limitation by Budgetary control; but 
on this point, the opposition of some European States 
was reinforced, for constitutional reasons, by Mr. 
Gibson, and the Commission eventually fell back on a 
milk-and-water resolution in favour of ** publicity of 
expenditure,”’ to be effected by annual returns. On 
these lines, and so long as the Powers regard the risks 
of disarmament so much more jealously than the risks 
of war, there can be no real progress. It can only be 
hoped that the Disarmament Conference itself will be 
able to take broader views, and will be fortified in so 
doing by the ability of the great naval Powers to set 
a good example. 


*% * = 


Meanwhile, a general election in Denmark has 
Radical-Socialist coalition, pledged 
to limit Danish armaments by the simple process of 
abolishing the Army and Navy, and substituting a 
small, non-military, frontier constabulary and a 
fisheries protection flotilla. If this programme is car- 
ried out, its repercussions will be watched with interest. 
The Times, which is deeply shocked, asks how Den- 
mark can look for protection to the League, if she is 
incapable of carrying out her obligations under the 
Covenant; but it is pretty clear that Denmark’s obliga- 
tions would, in practice, be confined, in any event, to 
the application of ** economic sanctions.’’ The people 
of other small States may begin to ask themselves 
whether Denmark is, in fact, a whit less secure for 
the abolition of her small armed forces, and to envy 
her reduction of taxation. Whether her example 1s 
followed or not, the Danish proposals are, at least, an 
effective gesture of protest against the dilatory pro- 
ceedings and mutual suspicions of the Powers who, 
having unanimously renounced the right to wage war as 
an instrument of national policy, find so much difficulty 


in the reduction of their naval and military expendi- 
ture. 


placed in power a 


* ” * 


Mr. Baldwin has done the handsome thing in 
urging the Spen Valley Conservatives not to run a can- 
didate against Sir John Simon. To anyone not in 
possession of the full facts, his action might, indeed, 
seem quixotic. It is clear, however, from Sir John 
Simon’s statement in the Press on Wednesday, and 
from Mr. Baldwin’s letter of January 19th, 1928, which 
was published on Tuesday, that everybody has be- 
haved with perfect propriety in the matter except the 
excited persons at the Conservative headquarters who 
were so incensed by Sir John Simon’s speech at the 
National Liberal Club that they rushed to upset the 
whole arrangement. We now know that Sir John 
Simon was invited in May, 1927, to be Chairman of the 
Indian Commission; that the arrangement remained 
secret for six months, that it was announced in Novem- 
ber, 1927, two or three days after the Spen Valley 
Conservatives (having no knowledge of the impending 
announcement) had adopted a candidate; and that the 
candidate was withdrawn while Sir John was in India, 
in deference to Mr. Baldwiri’s intervention. In order 
that there might be no possible misapprehension in the 
minds of Spen Valley Conservatives, Sir John wrote a 
letter last July making it plain that when he returned 
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from India he would take an active part in the Liberal 
campaign and asking them to reconsider their decision 
if it was reached under any misunderstanding. He is 
fully entitled, therefore, with perfect good faith and 
good manners, to continue his valuable work for 
Liberalism. 

* 7 * 

The Liberal plans for reducing unemployment con- 
tinue to occupy the attention of all parties, and it is 
evident that they will do so throughout the election 
campaign. The strange and contradictory comments of 
Conservative and Labour politicians would make enter- 
taining reading if they were collected in an anthology. 
Here are two from this week’s newspapers :— 

‘It was impossible to find a solution, or even a 
mitigation, of the unemployment problem in a month, 
or even a year. Mr. J. H. Thomas on Tuesday. 

‘*T suggest that we have other problems far more 
urgent than the construction or improvement of roads 
and bridges... the existence of slum areas in most of 
our large cities and towns is a canker eating into the 
heart of a large section of our people.’””’ Mr. W. W. 
Paine, in a letter to the TIMEs. 

Mr. Paine says that he has ** carefully considered *’ the 
Liberal Party’s proposals for dealing with unemploy- 
ment, yet he is apparently unaware that they include 
the employment of 52,000 additional men upon ** the 
provision of houses at the lowest rents possible within 
the present subsidy,’’ and ‘* the provision of urban 
houses at less than 10s. per week gross rental for the 
unskilled worker with a large family.’’ We shall expect 
next to see the scheme attacked on the ground that 
it makes no provision for road making. 
7 * * 

This week, THe Nation has published a pamphlet, 
** Can Lloyd George Do It? ’’? by J. M. Keynes and 
H. D. Henderson (price 6d.). In it the Liberal pledge 
is examined, and recent criticisms of the policy of 
National Development are answered. In a brief Pre- 
face, the authors point out that as long ago as April, 
1924, this journal opened its columns to a discussion on 
the economic position of Great Britain, to which a 
number of leading economists and industrialists con- 
tributed. The starting-point of that discussion was the 
opinion that Britain’s post-war economic difficulties 
lay deeper than the disorganization left behind by the 
war, and that it was essential to meet unemployment 
by a positive policy of National Development. It was 
to Mr. Lloyd George that we then turned as the man 
to open the discussion, because he stood out at that 
time as the one leading public man who shared that 
opinion. Behind Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge there lies 
four years of minutely detailed preparation, and, as 
the writers of this pamphlet state from their own know- 
ledge, ** a severe and lengthy process of thought and 
study.’’ Mr. Keynes and Mr. Henderson have now set 
out *‘ to answer the questions which reasonable men 
are asking ”’ about the Liberal policy. They have not 
shirked any of the difficulties, even when it is not easy 
to express the answer in popular language, but the 
result of their labours is neither heavy nor technical. 
The pamphlet is eminently readable, and some of it is 
highly entertaining. The article which we publish this 
week on ‘** The Cost of the Liberal Scheme ”’ is an 
extract from the pamphlet. 

* * * 


The Rome correspondent of the Times calls atten- 
tion to ** a rather curious sentence ”’ in the GIORNALE 
p’Irauta of May 6th ** commenting on the visit of Signor 
Grandi, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to Budapest *’; the article ‘* concludes with an allu- 
sion to the living symbolism of the Iron Crown of Lom- 
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bardy and of the Crown of Saint Stephen.’’ Whatever 
the reference to the Iron Crown of Monza may signify— 
Imperial rank for the King of Italy as a symbol for the 
new Italian imperialism—there can be little doubt as 
to the ominous meaning of the allusion to the Crown of 
Saint Stephen. What is it that has converted the 
aggressive nationalism of the Magyars from the anti- 
Habsburg, republican traditions of Kossuth to their 
present pro-Habsburg monarchism? The change turns 
on the unmistakable implications of the Crown of Saint 
Stephen. A Magyar Republic is an ethnic conception 
which would find its proper basis in the territories in- 
habited by a predominantly Magyar population; ** the 
Lands of the Crown of Saint Stephen ”’ are a historic 
conception which implies a claim to the historic fron- 
tiers of Hungary, including Slovakia, Carpartho-Russia, 
Transylvania, the Banat, Croatia and Slavonia, and the 
Burgenland. A President of the Magyar Republic 
would be the chosen chief of the Magyar people, a King 
bearing the Crown of Saint Stephen, the heir to the 
imperial dominions of Hungary. 
* * * 


Hungarian monarchy would supply a rallying point 
for reaction in all the neighbouring countries. At 
present Slovak Clericals, Croat Separatists, Austrian 
Fascisti, &c., are of very little importance; their num- 
bers are not formidable, and the time of violence has 
not come, while there is no open centre of activism at 
Budapest. But the chances of a monarchist restoration 
in Hungary—unless a clear and determined negative is 
given to it by the Western Powers—are very different 
from what they have been hitherto. When, eight years 
ago, the ex-Emperor Otto made an attempt to regain 
the Hungarian Throne, the Magyars themselves had to 
frustrate it, as they knew that otherwise the States of 
the Little Entente would have intervened. With Italy 
openly favouring that programme, action on the part 
of the Little Entente might mean war; and if they with- 
drew before such a threat, war would be merely de- 
layed. For a Habsburg King of Hungary would have 
to fulfil expectations which attach to the symbol of his 
Crown, or he would lose his raison d’étre. Aggressive 
action in, and against, the neighbouring States would 
have necessarily to follow; monarchism in Hungary is 
a kind of Magyar Bonapartism. 

* * * 


The German nation as a whole has given so many 
testimonies of stability and good sense during the last 
ten years that it would be foolish to imagine that the 
riots which occurred on May Day suggest, even 
remotely, that the country is threatened with new con- 
vulsions. These riots were, nevertheless, of exceptional 
severity, and they certainly prove that there are groups 
of dangerous political fanatics in the German capital, 
who have a certain power or influence over a semi- 
criminal rabble in the Berlin slums. The rioters erected 
barricades and fought for positions in the streets with 
the desperation of trained troops. Machine-guns had 
to be brought against some of these centres of disturb- 
ance before the police gained the upper hand. Entire 
sections of the city were proclaimed to be in “ a state 
of minor siege ’’—which under Prussian law gives the 
besiegers (the police) considerable rights over the 
besieged (the population). It must be remembered, 
however, that there were fierce political riots, sup- 
pressed by similar measures, during the best days of 
the Imperial regime. The fact is that a German 
mob fights very well, and that the German police make 
it a matter of professional pride to gain a military 
victory over the rioters. In other words, Germans 
take their riots seriously. 
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It is good news that the British and Egyptian 
Governments have concluded an agreement with regard 
to the Nile water supply. This agreement does not, 
of course, dispose of the dispute as to the status of the 
Sudan, but it clears up an administrative question that 
might have caused endless friction, and it removes any 
legitimate ground for suspicion of British policy with 
regard to the Nile. By the agreement, Great Britain 
recognizes that Egypt has a “ natural and _ historic 
right ’’ to the waters of the Nile, and undertakes to 
safeguard that right. Both Governments are em- 
powered to construct engineering works which will 
increase the supply of water to their respective terri- 
tories; but the assent of the Egyptian Government is 
required to any irrigation works in the Sudan which 
might affect the water supply of Egypt, and the Egyp- 
tian Government is given full powers to carry out 
hydrological surveys along the Nile in Sudanese terri- 
tory. They are also, apparently, empowered to carry 
out works, in connection with the Egyptian water 
supply, in the Sudan itself. The whole agreement 
shows a scrupulous regard for Egyptian interests, and 
should do much to facilitate a subsequent settlement 
of outstanding questions with a more representative 
Egvptian Government. 


* * * 


A considerable sensation will be produced in India 
by the result of the Bardoli inquiry. The taxes pay- 
able by cultivators in the Bardoli and Chorasi Talukas 
of the Bombay Presidency were increased last year by 
some 22 per cent. as the result of a reassessment of 
land values. By way of protest against this increase, 
a ** No Tax ”’ campaign was organized, accompanied 
by a social boycott, which led to the resignation of 
almost all the subordinate officials of the district. 
Sixteen hundred acres of land were forfeited for non- 
payment of taxes; but eventually the Governor of 
Bombay agreed to refer the whole question to an inde- 
pendent Committee of Inquiry. This Committee has 
now reported that the cultivators’ grievances were 
substantially justified; the statistics on which the 
assessment was based were compiled on an unsound 
theory, were often ‘‘ demonstrably incorrect,’’ and 
were, in general, ** completely unreliable.*” The Com- 
mittee consider that a total increase of 5.7 per cent. 
is all that is justified, and the Government has 
accepted their figure. As the Times or Inp1 points 
out, the matter cannot stop there. The whole system 
of the revised land revenue settlement in the Bombay 
Province has been brought under suspicion, and must 
be thoroughly overhauled. This is not a time when 
either the Central Government of India nor the Pro- 
vincial Governments can afford to leave legitimate 
grievances uninvestigated or unremoved. 


* * * 


It is reported that a settlement of the long-standing 
Tacna-Arica dispute has been announced in Lima, and 
that Peru will regain the province of Tacna, while Chile 
retains Arica, subject to the establishment of a small 
free port for the convenience of Peru. Any full com- 
ment must await confirmation and details of the settle- 
ment; but if confirmed it will be a very important 
event in South American history. Dating back to the 
war of 1879-84, the dispute has for many years embit- 
tered relations between Chile and Peru, has embar- 
rassed—through the futile efforts made to compose it— 
both the United States Government and the Pan- 
American Congress, and has proved a serious obstacle 
to the development of a Pan-American arbitration 
system. Its settlement will be received with relief by 
many States besides the two directly interested. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND 
REPARATIONS 


HE long-drawn discussions of the Reparations 

Conference in Paris have taken an unexpected and 

disconcerting turn. For four weary months, the 
Committee of Experts have wrestled with their thorny 
task, their highly technical deliberations having been 
from time to time lit up by fierce outbursts in the Press 
of Paris and Berlin. More than once they have reached 
a deadlock which appeared insoluble, but have con- 
trived to avert a breakdown by agreeing to explore 
some new suggestion. The strain on individuals has 
Lord Revelstoke has died; Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s indefatigability must have been severely taxed. 
But, throughout, the part played by the British delega- 
tion has been exactly what we should all desire, 
moderating, patient, and resourceful. 


been immense. 


In the attempt 
to bridge the gulf between the demands of the creditor 
States and the offers of Germany, the influence of 
Britain has been cast, as everyone has recognized, on 
the side of accommodation. Until this week, it has 
not seemed possible that we could be put in the position 
of appearing to obstruct a settlement. 

Yet, if reports from Paris are correct, this is what 
has now occurred. It is proposed to solve the problem 
of reconciling French demands and German offers by 
reducing the British share of Reparation payments; 
and this proposal, which not unnaturally is acceptable 
both to France and Germany, is sponsored by the 
American chairman, Mr. Owen Young. 

It is not surprising that the British delegation 
should have been taken aback by this proposal, and 
should feel some resentment at its having been put for- 
ward by Mr. Owen Young. After a long and vexed 
controversy, which behind the scenes was almost as 
acrimonious as that over the figures Germany should be 
required to pay, the distribution of Reparation pay- 
ments among the various creditor States was deter- 
mined by the Spa Agreement of July, 1920. Ever since 
then the Spa percentages (France 52 per cent., the 
British Empire 22 per cent., Italy 10 per cent., Belgium 
8 per cent., &c.) have been the one fixed and settled 
point in the Reparations question. They were left un- 
touched by the London Conference of 1924 which estab- 
lished the Dawes Plan. Upon what principle of equity 
can it be argued that they should now be revised to our 
disadvantage ? 

As regards the merits of the percentages them- 
selves, infinite argument is, of course, possible—in more 
than one direction. Our own Spa percentage of 22 is 
much less than the share we claimed. Our position 
until Spa was that the French and British shares should 
be in the ratio 5: 3, which would have meant a British 
percentage of more like 30. But it is impossible at 
this stage to reconsider ab initio the merits of the dis- 


tribution. An equitable case for revision can only be 
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based on some change since 1920 in the relevant cir- 
cumstances. If, for example, the events of the last 
nine years had shown that the economic life of France 
was being crippled by the burden of war costs, while 
Great Britain had entered on a new lease of buoyant 
progress, there might be something to be said for modi- 
fying the existing arrangement in France’s favour. But 
the course of events has been the opposite of this. In 
recent years, France has made an astonishing industrial 
advance, while the prosperity of Britain has been 
checked by persistent, large-scale unemployment to a 
degree which no one in 1920 would have thought likely. 

It would seem, indeed, that Mr. Owen Young has 
been moved to put forward his proposal not by any 
principle of equity, but by the principle of least resis- 
tance. He has found the French difficult, and the 
British helpful. The British were prepared to go further 
than the French in the direction of scaling down the 
aggregate demands on Germany. Might they not be 
willing, then, to abate their share of the aggregate 
demands? In view of the British desire to come to 
terms, a settlement might possibly be found in this 
expedient; and this seemed to be the only chance. 
Such reasoning would be natural enough to Mr. Owen 
Young, at his wits’ end to find an acceptable com- 
promise. But it is no less natural that the British 
delegation and British public opinion should resent it. 
We did not expect that the reasonableness and modera- 
tion of the British attitude would be exploited to our 
special disadvantage and we are not in the least likely 
to acquiesce in any arrangement which is so inspired. 

The exact terms of Mr. Owen Young’s proposal 
have not, at the moment of our writing, been disclosed. 
The communications from Paris in the newspapers stress 
the point that it would disallow our claim to the arrears 
which arise, under the principle of the Balfour Note, 
from our past payments to the United States. If this 
were all, we should not regard it very seriously. We 
are not very likely in any case to recover those arrears. 
We shall only do so, under the Spa percentages, if Ger- 
many makes larger Reparation payments than we think 
it likely she will make. If, accordingly, the redistribu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Owen Young were confined to the 
higher reaches of the theoretical Reparation payments, 
leaving the Spa percentages untouched for the lower 
reaches, we should not feel much concerned. But, so 
far as we can gather, this is not what is proposed. On 
the contrary, the chief significance of the writing-down 
of the maximum British claim appears to be that in this 
way a logical basis is supplied for reducing substantially 
our share of all Reparation payments, including in 
particular the part which is to be ‘* commercialized.” 
The comments which we have made above are made on 
this assumption. 

It is quite out of the question that any British 
Government will agree just now to any such proposal. 
Mr. Snowden has denounced the Balfour Note as repre- 
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senting an ‘ infamous ”’ sacrifice of British interests; 
and the Labour Party have backed him up to the ex- 
tent of declaring officially, in the terms of the amend- 
ment moved last week by Lord Parmoor in the House 
of Lords, that the debt settlements ‘* have imposed 
unfair burdens upon British taxpayers.’’ In these cir- 
cumstances, it is politically quite safe for the Govern- 
ment to refuse all concessions, while it would be 
politically dangerous to make any. If the Reparations 
Conference breaks down owing to our refusal to make 
concessions, the Labour Party will be debarred from 
complaining, as they otherwise might have done, that 
the Government has sacrificed the interests of European 
appeasement in a spirit of short-sighted greed. Indeed, 
the danger of the present situation is not in the least 
that a British Government will be unduly ready to bar- 
gain away British interests for the prestige of a settle- 
ment, but rather the opposite. It may prove difficult 
for the Government to make concessions which it might 
be reasonable for us to make, and which our representa- 
tives in Paris may wish us to make. It may prove 
difficult for Great Britain to maintain her traditional 
moderating rdle. 

The prospects of a Reparations settlement cannot 
be said, therefore, to have been advanced by the recent 
ngotiations in Paris. It seems not unlikely that, after 
five years of quiescence, we are about to enter on a 
virulent and embittered phase of the Reparations con- 
troversy ; and not unlikely either that the next Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will have to face a substantial 
hole in an early Budget as the result of a failure in 
Reparation receipts. 


THE PROSPECTS IN EDUCATION 


HE first stage in the evolution of English educa- 
} tion ended with the outbreak of the war. The second 
stage began with the Fisher Act of 1918 and the 
Burnham scales. It is ten years ago. Five years would 
have been a reasonable period to allow for the realization 
of the implications of the Act and the new place of the 
teacher in society, and for the elucidation of policy. During 
the second five years we ought to have seen policy trans- 
lated into practice, and the organic transformation of 
English education actively and unmistakably taking place 
throughout these islands. It simply has not happened. 
There has been some development, but this has taken the 
shape of meeting unescapable demands on conventional 
lines involving no novelty in policy and requiring merely 
administrative approval—largely the provision of addi- 
tional secondary schoo] places and of new elementary 
schools of the orthodox type in place of old ones or in 
newly populated areas. In all these cases the impulse has 
come from the local authorities, and not from the Board 
of Education. 

The energy that has not been able to find expression 
in organic development has flowed into administration and 
adumbration. The administration of the larger local 
authorities—the counties and the cities—is remarkable; it 
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is really beautiful. Their offices are ivory palaces of 
administrative efficiency and romance. It is an alarming 
experience to visit some of these stately hotels humming 
with administrators and committees and then to walk out 
into the light of common day. To see the schools, the 
teachers, and the pupils is to realize that administration 
has outstripped achievement. 

The Minister and the Education Office have been worse 
offenders—indeed, they are responsible for the sterility of 
local authorities. Lord Eustace Percy has been ubiquitous ; 
he has never once stopped talking, and his department and 
departmental committees have poured out circulars and 
reports—the Hadow Report, the ‘‘ New Prospect in Educa- 
tion,’”? &c., &c., &c.—and there are more to come. The 
disease has bitten the teachers; the educational world drips 
with discussion, and its conferences resound with the din of 
affirmation and dissent. 

There are good reasons for this situation. There has 
not since the war been a Government that will : (1) face the 
financial expenditure which is required for the extensive 
building which is unavoidable if there is to be a reorganiza- 
tion on the lines of the Hadow Report; (2) settle with the 
administrative and sectarian vested interests—the former 
in connection with the abolition of the autonomous local 
authorities which deal with elementary education only and 
not with all forms of education, the latter in solving the 
problem of denominational, that is, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, schools. 

Doubtless a Government that really believed in a 
liberal education policy, backed by an electorate that 
really wanted the Fisher Act translated into fact, could 
find the money and also deal with the denominational 
schools. But it has been clear that the present Govern- 
ment has never contemplated finding the money for new 
schools. Moreover, a large portion of the Conservative 
Party behind the Government dislikes a progressive educa- 
tion policy, and even Lord Eustace Percy’s fine talk. 
Again, Lord Eustace Percy and the Government have never 
shown any disposition to deal with the denominational 
schools on any lines except such as will suit the Churches. 
These are the reasons why the vague intimations of develop- 
ment by the Minister, or such as that made this week by 
Mr. Baldwin, are received by educationists with coolness. 
They remember the economy circulars, the rationing, the 
reduced estimates, the discounting of the Hadow Report, 
the deadly struggle that all progressive authorities have to 
get the Board to sanction new schemes, or to insist on 
Church schools being improved. 

The situation is grave because it involves waste. Taken 
all round, the English system is the best in the world. 
And it is so good not only comparatively, having regard to 
its present standard of achievement, but because develop- 
ment resides in it as a logical necessity. The system costs 
us nearly eighty millions a year; it has gone so far that 
we must go on if we are to get full value for the money 
we already spend. Delay means that we lose in decreased 
value for the money we already spend because we have not 
the courage to spend a little more. 

What can deliver the world of educational thought 
and activity from its present state of amorphous loquacity ? 
The first condition of clarification, it need hardly be 
said, is a Government that is prepared both to adopt a 
libera! policy and to pay for it. The second condition is 
the presence at the Board of Education of an intelligence of 
the first order which by a combination of thinking and 
imagination will do for the Education Department some- 
thing analogous to the feats performed for the War Office 
by Lord Haldane. Serious educationists will never forgive 
Lord Eustace Percy for the past five years of prevarication. 
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There is a need for a really great Minister of Education. If 
he can be found he can be envied for his opportunities. 
They are not rivalled in any other country, and have 
not been greater since it was decided to make the English 
people literate. 

If these conditions are satisfied, the work of recon- 
struction in English education can go forward in real 
earnest. The task of the new Government, assuming it is 
not a Conservative Government, will be to make possible 
a genuine system of post-primary education. For that, a 
national programme of school building is necessary. With- 
out such a programme, reorganization on the lines of the 
Hadow Report, which makes allowance for the eventual 
lifting of the school-leaving age to fifteen or sixteen, will 
issue in more talk. But no programme for rebuilding the 
nation’s schools can be comprehensive unless the next 
Government can deal decisively with dual control, that is, 
with the mixed system of council and 
schools, and with the educational areas. 

A solution of the problem of the denominational schools 
depends practically on the Church of England. That Church 
has to decide whether, when the next Government comes 
into office, it will continue to bar the way to the reorganiza- 
tion of English education, or agree in a realistic spirit to 
a fresh settlement of the voluntary school system. The 
arrangement of 1902, whereby the cost of Church schools 
was placed on the State and the Church retained control 
on condition that she maintained the structures, has broken 
down. The Church has exercised without abatement all its 
privileges and, on the whole, failed to discharge its 
responsibilities. While on every side education has been 
developing—as, for instance, in the training of teachers, 
the introduction of the Burnham scales, the building up of 
the schoo] medical service and the extension of curricula— 
the Church schools have been allowed to fall into a shocking 
state of disrepair. Worse still there has been no general 
structural improvement of the badly designed and un- 
hygienic Church schools, very little structural addition to 
avoid overcrowding and to make possible an extended 
curriculum, and very little building of new schools. The 
truth is that the Church has not found the money in the 
past to discharge the responsibilities it undertook in the 
settlement of 1902, and is quite unable to find the money 
for the developments proposed in the Hadow Report. 

In ecclesiastical quarters it is coolly suggested that the 
Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church should 
now be relieved of the financial part of the bargain while 
retaining the control of public institutions wholly main- 
tained out of public funds. It is clear that there will have 
to be a revision of the settlement of 1902 if only because it 
simply has not worked. But it will have to be a radical 
revision abolishing the denominational] control of publicly 
maintained schools. The settlement of 1902 was unjust 
even if it had worked. To imagine that its basic principle 
of denominational control can be included in a fresh settle- 
ment in 1930 is an idle dream. A fresh settlement must be 
found, and that is only possible, without bitter religious and 
sectarian feuds, if the leaders of the Anglican Church, the 
new Archbishops of Canterbury and York, who are realists 
as well as liberally minded, will make it possible. 

The reorganization of educational] areas will not be too 
difficult a task for a resolute Minister. The anomalies are 
glaring. Education in England and Wales is administered 
by 817 local authorities, but of these only 62 Counties, 83 
County Boroughs, and the London County Council are 
responsible for all forms of education in their areas. In- 
serted in the body of the County areas are 171 autonomous 
authorities for elementary education only. In the areas of 
these 171 Boroughs and Urban Districts the County Council 
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is in charge of the secondary and higher education generally 
—so there are two authorities in each Borough and Urban 
District doing one job. In the area of the Lancashire 
County Council, for example, there are 27 independent 
authorities for elementary education only. The administra- 
tive waste and confusion is very great, and the quality of 
the administration in the smaller elementary authorities is 
inevitably poor. Worse still, it is impossible in these areas 
to get any effective co-ordination of education as a whole. 
A post-primary system of education on the lines of the 
Hadow Report is essentially a matter of secondary educa- 
tion with which the autonomous elementary authorities 
have no power to deal. 

The case for reform is overwhelming. Probably the 
best way out will be that suggested by the Hadow Report, 
which is to convert the elementary authorities with a 
specified minimum population into authorities for all forms 
of education and to absorb the remainder into the Counties. 
But once the public and Parliament realize the situation, a 
Minister should have little difficulty in overcoming the 
opposition. There is much to be said for a final but speedy 
survey of the problem by a Departmental Committee which 
should, in addition, consider seriously the introduction of 
educational provinces and the decentralization of much of 
the detail now dealt with in Whitehall. 

These, then, are the main extensive measures that are 
required as a prelude to the next great constructive stage 
in English education. If they are carried out the 
whole educational scene will be transformed, and the access 
of executive energy will be enormous. Thus unembarrassed 
English educationists might proceed to a_ scientific 
examination, now urgently needed, of the intensive 
problems of education, and a freer rein could be given to 
originality and expe" 


THE COST OF THE LIBERAL 
SCHEME* 


By J. M. KEYNES anp H. D. HENDERSON. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has given a pledge that the 

execution of his programme will not mean an 

addition to taxation. He has added that, of course, 
this does not mean that it will cost nothing, but that the 
cost will be less than the money which it will save in other 
directions plus the buoyancy of the revenue attributable to 
it plus economies on such things as armaments. 

Perhaps this part of his pledge has attracted the most 
criticism from the cold-footed. But this must mean that 
his critics have not tried to work out the sum. We think 
he could safely have promised that it will cost much less. 

Let us begin by weighting the scales against him as 
much as we can. Let us assume (1) that his programme 
costs £300,000,000 before it is finished; (2) that not a 
single item in it brings in one penny of return; and (3) 
that we are thinking of the gain or loss, not to the national 
income or well-being, but to the Budget in the narrowest 
sense of the term. Let us assume, further, that the neces- 
sary loans cost 6 per cent. per annum for interest and 
sinking fund. 

On these assumptions, which include the fantastic 
hypothesis that you can spend £300,000,000 in the course 
of three years on the best schemes of developing this 
country which can be thought of, without any of them 
bringing in a penny of revenue, the cost to the Budget will 
be £18,000,000 a year. 





* This article forms a chapter in a pamphlet, just published, by THE Nation, 
“Can Lloyd Georze Do It: ” By J. M. Keynes and H. D. Henderson. (6d.) 
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This sum is about 2} per cent. of the existing revenue. 
If increasing the employed population by 5 per cent. were 
to raise the yield of the present taxes by 1} per cent., 
and if expenditure on armaments were to be reduced by 
74 per cent., the bill would be met. 

But this is, of course, far beyond what Mr. Lloyd 
George is pledging himself to accomplish. For he is rely- 
ing on the actual character of his programme to cost much 
less than £18,000,000. 

In the first place, the road developments will be 
financed entirely out of ** betterment ’’ and by pledging the 
existing assigned revenues of the Road Fund; so that they 
will cost the Budget nothing. 

In the second place, Housing Schemes, which are much 
the most expensive part of the programme, will, though 
they need a subsidy, bring in, in the shape of rents, an 
appreciable return on the money spent. Mr. E. D. Simon 
calculates that the Liberal Programme of building 200,000 
houses a year, as compared with the Conservative pro- 
gramme of 100,000, and of subsidizing them to the extent 
necessary to get them let to those for whom they are 
intended, would cost the Budget £1,200,000 a year; so 
that at the end of three years of this programme the 
annual charge on the Budget would be £3,600,000. His 
plan would also involve the rates in a charge of £600,000 
a year, or £1,800,000 after a three-year programme, 
making £5,400,000 altogether. On the other hand, this 
would provide employment for an additional 150,000 men. 

In the third place, many of the miscellaneous items in 
the programme, as, for example, telephones and Trade 
Facilities loans, will pay for themselves. 

To sum up, a Ministry of Unemployment, which had 
at its disposal, say, £2,500,000 a year to meet the addi- 
tional recurrent obligations it was incurring, chargeable on 
the Budget, making altogether £7,500,000 (recurrent) for 
a three-years’ programme, would be amply provided for. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet, the task of 
improving the Budget by £2,500,000 each year, through 
improved revenue and economies on armaments, is literally 
a trifle. We should hope that a Liberal Government would 
do much better than that. It represents 0.33 per cent. of 
the revenue and less than 8 per cent. of the expenditure on 
armaments. 

But this is not the end of the calculation. We have 
made no allowance so far for the gain to the Unemploy- 
ment Fund through the reduction in the numbers of the 
unemployed. For, strictly speaking, the Unemployment 
Fund is outside the Budget; so that its gains do not 
directly relieve the Budget. Indirectly, nevertheless, they 
will relieve the Budget; since the existing deficit on the 
Fund will surely fall on the Budget sooner or later. 

If the unemployed are reduced by 500,000, this will 
improve the position of the Fund by nearly £25,000,000 a 
year. Let the reader note the magnitude of this figure 
relatively to the annual costs of each year’s programme 
which we have estimated above, ten times greater. This 
includes no allowance for the saving to the Poor Law and, 
therefore, to the Rates. 

A quarter of the capital cost of each year’s programme 
will be balanced by the gain to the Unemployment Fund 
within that year. 

Probably an eighth would be recovered in that, or the 
subsequent year, through the gain to the revenue corres- 
ponding to the increased national income. 

Thus, nearly a half of the capital cost would be 
recovered at the time. Accordingly there would be no 
appreciable national loss on the programme, even if it cost 
on the average 5 per cent. per annum and only brought in 
on the average 2} per cent. 
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So far our calculations have related to the limited field 
of the national finances, and not to the national welfare 
in its totality. If we are allowed to reckon in the benefits 
to the unemployed themselves and the national advantage, 
accruing otherwise than in direct cash receipts, from such 
things as efficient transport and healthy national housing, 
surely the case is overwhelming. 

Take as gloomy a view as you like—the maximum cost 
aud the maximum risk are of the mildest description, dis- 


proportionately small to the possible benefits which may 
ensue. 


THE NEED OF A LIBERAL 
FOREIGN POLICY 


SEE at present two main dangers in the international 
field, both capable of wrecking the British Empire. 
One is war, the other Protection. 

As to war, the case is clearly and, to my mind,. 
unanswerably stated in the letter from Lord Cecil published 
in THE NaTIon last week. I agree with him that ordinary 
party considerations, important as they are, should weigh 
little in the casting of our votes compared with the record 
and attitude of candidates and their leaders with regard to 
Peace and War. There are certainly individual cases where 
I should vote for candidates belonging to other parties 
than my own on this ground, though I think such cases 
would be rare. Conservative voters will be faced with a 
painful choice much more often. 

The civilized world is launched upon a great adventure 
based upon a great change of mind or repentance. This is 
not rhetoric but a statement of fact. The Western nations 
have found that they cannot afford to go to war again. If 
war continues it will destroy civilization. Consequently 
they have deliberately embarked on the tremendous enter- 
prise of abolishing or at least ** outlawing ’? war. The most 
important step of all was the signing of the Covenant; that 
document ended the previous international anarchy and 
established at least the germ of an international community 
with power to save itself from suicidal disorders. The next 
step—a step considered but deliberately not taken at the 
drafting of the Covenant—was the formal renunciation of 
war by the Pact of Paris. The next must be the building 
up of a complete machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
all disputes, as suggested in Clause II. of that Pact and 
worked out in detail in certain draft conventions of the 
League. The final step, in my opinion, must inevitably 
be some clear acceptance by all civilized nations of the duty 
of not merely avoiding war but preventing war, analogous 
to the duty of keeping the King’s peace inside a particular 
State. The test of the success of the whole process, and 
of each particular step in the process, will presumably be 
Disarmament. Armaments are the thermometer by which 
the fever is gauged. ; 

These four particular steps are only successive stages 
in a continuous and all-embracing policy. The renunciation 
of war in the Pact of Paris, if it is sincere, must change 
the whole practice of international relations. Every axiom 
in that very imperfect science changes when the practitioner 
has in the background of his mind, not the knowledge that 
in the last resort he can use his big guns, but the knowledge 
that he will have to appear before an international tribunal. 

Now the success of this great enterprise is not certain. 
But one condition of success is that the adventure be con- 
ducted by men who understand it and believe in it. <A 
certain Minister of the Crown lately explained to his con- 
stituents that the Pact of Paris would really make no 
difference to British policy. He clearly did not understaad 
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or believe, and it would be extremely dangerous to let the 
The terrible 
aspect of the present situation is that, while no Govern- 
ment in Europe actually opposes the League or refuses the 
Pact of Paris, there are so very few Governments which 
seem to faith in the 
understanding of what it means. The Northern neutrals 
France and Germany struggle to do well; but 
both have such intense national interests and emotions jn- 
volved that it is hard for them to act consistently in the 
League spirit. The same may be said of Belgium. Italy, 
Spain, and Poland are under military dictatorships, and 
can hardly be expected to lead towards constructive peace. 
The leadership is waiting for Great Britain, and during 
the past five years Great Britain has persistently shown 
herself incapable of taking it. A Government of the Left 
in Great Britain, whether Liberal, Labour, or mixed, would 
enable this country again to play a constructive part, and 
would immensely strengthen the forces making for peace 
in the rest of Europe. 


future of nations be governed by such men. 


be actuated by real new order or 


do well. 


As there are two streams of opinion in European diplo- 
macy, towards safety by armaments and safety by the 
abolition of war, so there are two movements in economics, 
towards the freeing of trade or towards the increase of tariff 
walls. The first found voice in the unanimous recommen- 
dations of the World Economic Conference of 1927; the 
second is the prevailing tendency of all the Governments 
which are now setting the tone of the world. Even apart 
from England’s great Free Trade tradition, apart from the 
special needs of a small overpopulated island with immense 
shipping, one would have thought it was the obvious duty 
as well as the interest of Great Britain to co-operate 
vigorously with the ‘* Freer Trade ’? movement, and, in 
particular, to back the Economic Conference with all its 
weight. As war is a greater danger to our scattered and 
diverse Empire than to any of the self-contained unitary 
nations, like France or Germany or Russia, so any stoppage 
of the free movement of commerce hits us harder than it 
hits them. If the Protectionist movement succeeds, the 
U.S.A. may continue to prosper with its self-contained Free 
Trade market of a hundred-and-ten millions; so may Ger- 
many with her sixty or eighty millions, Russia with her 
hundred-and-sixty, France with her colonies and probably 
her circle of European client States. But what place will 
there be for Great Britain? Europe, Russia, and the 
U.S.A. closed; her own Dominions closed—for it is not to 
be expected that they will reverse their present policies out 
of benevolence ; international commerce generally stagnant ; 
and a home market of some thirty-five millions left instead 
of a world? What dimensions may we expect of unem- 
ployment, and even of famine? It is a tragic thing, in a 
world suffering acutely from the effects of excessive trade 
barriers, to have in power a Government whose one remedy 
for all economic disorders is to increase trade barriers. Any 
Liberal and, I hope, any Labour Government must remedy 
that hideous mistake. 

War is the enemy; the root sin of Protection is that 
it is the first step towards War. Protection is the use by 
the State of its coercive power to injure the trade of its 
neighbours in order to help the private interests of some 
of its citizens. If we could get a complete system for the 
settlement of international differences without war, and 
in addition to that a strong movement towards the liberation 
of trade, we should be sure of a peaceful future so far as 
the League of Nations and the United States are concerned. 
But there is, after all, a large fragment of the world still 
outside those boundaries. There is Russia, still the centre 
of hostility to the whole League system ; there is the Moslem 
world, most of it unrestful under the supremacy, open or 
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veiled, of various members of the League, most of it still 
hesitating whether to look for support to the League or 
to Moscow. Peace will not be secure until not only Persia, 
but Turkey, Iraq, Arabia, Syria, Morocco, and Egypt, as 
well as India and China, and ultimately Moscow itself, have 
learned to look to the International Court, the Assembly, 
and even the Council, as a real fountain of international 
justice and not as an ingenious machine for maintaining 
the supremacy of the Christian capitalist. A long and 
arduous task lies there; with reactionary Governments in 
power, an impossible task. But with just a little 
strengthening of the Liberal and Socialist elements through- 
out Europe it will become perfectly practicable, so long as 
we show reasonable prudence and follow the right method. 
Prudence can never be defined; but the right method is, 
first, to make quite sure that the charges made by the 
rebels and Communists have no truth in them; and next 
to let the world see the facts. ‘* Justice,’? as John Bright 
said, ‘* is the great miracle-worker.”’ 
GILBERT MuRRAyY. 


MINORITY GOVERNMENT 
By J. A. HOBSON. 


T is generally assumed that Parliamentary government, 

at any rate in this country, cannot be worked satisfac- 

torily except by a two-party system. Third parties are 
merely temporary excrescences on the body politic, to be 
absorbed or excised as soon as possible. This assumption 
is only natural for a people who have always considered 
political conduct in terms of sporting conflict. To put three 
teams in the field at the same time approaches anarchy. 
The plea that there may be three or even more different 
political faiths, or estimates of public affairs, which ought 
to find due expression in parliamentary conduct is brushed 
aside by most politicians as wildly impracticable. But is 
it? May not some of the admitted defects in our demo- 
cracy, the slackness of electoral interest, the autocracy of 
Cabinets (tempered only by powerful, permanent bureau- 
cracies), the loss of initiative, and of free judgment and 
free speech in members of the House of Commons, be 
attributable largely to the artificial survival of a two-party 
system that does not truly correspond to the will of our 
people or the needs of our modern situation? 

Such, at any rate, is the thesis set out in the political 
fantasia, entitled ** Robinson the Great,’’* from the pen of 
‘** an impenitent politician.”’ It will make very profitable 
reading for those who can spare enough time from the 
process of electioneering to reflect upon the outcome of their 
activities. For it advocates a most important and novel 
role for a Liberal minority party, in the event of this 
month’s elections yielding no working majority either to 
Conservatives or Labour. The drama is staged so as to 
give a virtual equality of numbers to the two larger parties, 
thus leaving to a small Liberal group (reduced for dramatic 
purposes even below its present size), the full power to 
sustain or upset any Government that Conservatism or 
Labour may make. In such a not unlikely predicament the 
genius of ** Robinson the Great,’ returned to Parliament 
with inexperienced comrades and none of the old party 
leaders, takes hold of the situation and works out a new 
solution of the problem of 1924. That problem is how to 
make minority rule under a three-party system in Parlia- 
ment compatible with the maintenance of a Government on 
the basis of freedom of personal opinion in Parliament, and 
the operation of the real will of a majority of the electorate. 





*Christophers, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Having won the confidence of his Liberal comrades, he 
opens by offering to pledge Liberal support to either of the 
larger parties which will agree to introduce at once and 
carry through a measure for electoral reform on propor- 
tional representation lines, and to appeal to the country as 
soon as the necessary routine business had been put 
through. Neither of the other parties would accept such 
an offer, preferring to make an exhibition of the impossi- 
bility of three-party government which would restore 
majority rule by another appeal to the country. Then 
Robinson propounds another solution, offering to either 
party a steady support in routine business, on condition 
that it shall in its legislation and administration submit 
itself to the judgment of the House, and not resign unless 
defeated on a vote of confidence or a question it had pre- 
viously declared to be of vital importance. The other 
condition was that a Government must not dissolve Parlia- 
ment until every possibility of carrying on without a disso- 
lution had been tried. The obvious undesirability of plung- 
ing the country into another General Election forced a 
reluctant acceptance of this proposal. On this basis a 
couple of experiments were made. But it did not work. 
First the Conservatives took office, but were overthrown on 
a Safeguarding resolution forced on the party leaders by 
their extreme Protectionist Wing. Next, Labour, taking 
office with Liberal support, was ejected on the issue of 
Nationalization of Mines, brought forward under pressure 
of their Left Wing. Dissolution seemed imminent, when 
Robinson intimated his willingness to form a minority 
Government with his little group of followers. The experi- 
ment was made, and Robinson became Prime Minister with 
a greatly reduced Cabinet and a Government eked out by 
Peers with no definite party connection, and a few Con- 
servatives and Labour men who were expressly exempted 
from responsibility, and free to criticize measures prepared 
by Government. A new system of grouping offices is 
adopted, to secure closer co-ordination and economy of 
effort, and the introduction of a number of social and 
economic reforms along the lines of the *‘ Yellow Book ” is 
announced. These measures are to be submitted to what is 
termed ‘* the free consideration of Parliament.’? Robinson 
expects they will receive sufficient support among members 
of the other parties. If they are amended, he will accept 
the judgment of the House, unless the amendments are 
of a wrecking order. Even if they are rejected, he will 
accept this adverse judgment, reserving the right to appeal 
to the country, ‘* when the time comes, for a reversal of 
that judgment.” 

Readers are given to understand that this new method 
works, “‘ that the three-party system saves us from the 
dictation of minorities, and that it gives a real freedom of 
deliberation to Parliament.” 

Now I would go so far as to admit that, if there exist 
continuously three distinct political faiths and policies in 
our electorate, some proportionate representation should be 
secured for them in Parliament, that in this case stable 
government would require that greater liberty of speech and 
voting should be accorded to members of the House, and 
that Governments must be prepared, as for example in 
Switzerland, to accept adverse votes without resignation. 

Moreover, granting the permanence of three parties, a 
strong theoretical position can be made for “‘ the middle 
party’s ”? claim better to perform the delicate task of 
running such a Minority Government than either of the 
more extreme parties. 

But the Robinson thesis seems to ignore certain 
‘* human factors ” in politics, and to disregard one basic 
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principle. The spectacle of a small Minority Government, 
sustaining itself by skilfully constructed majorities drawn on 
each occasion from two opposed sources, arouses the sort of 
wonder and admiration we accord to a skilful juggler. It is 
a ‘sleight of brain” applied on a singularly slippery 
material. True, if you fail to get your majority, you need 
not resign. You are not even discredited, for you are 
only servants of the Parliament that has turred you down ! 
Personally one might like to see a spirit of freedom in 
Parliament which would make such a Government possible. 
But put yourself in the position of the leaders of the larger 
parties, invited to give the power and responsibility and 
emoluments of office to a despised minority, and to supply 
them with ad hoc majorities for their various legislative 
enterprises. Again, while the Robinson plan might curb the 
autocracy of Cabinets, it would be likely to increase the 
power of the permanent bureaucrats. For it would be 
difficult to keep a keen eye upon administration, when all 
your wits were needed to evoke from the ranks of your 
enemies sufficient support for your measures. If Robinson 
could get through the first ten years of such rule, a 
requisite amount of disinterested sanity might be got into 
Parliament and the electorate. The “ people ’” might be 
roused to a genuine desire to vote for ‘* the best man,” if 
they thought he would be free to apply his will in Parlia- 
ment. The personnel of the Commons might be improved, 
if members realized they would count as political thinkers 
and not as servile followers. 
But this would need a long educative process. 
Robinson’s prompt success is a bit too miraculous. 
Moreover, there is one more serious objection to this 
new order. It would seem to involve a kind of piecemeal 
opportunism fatal to the pursuance of any organic policy. 
It is the business of a Government to frame and submit 
to Parliament a programme of social legislation animated 
by a common spirit and purpose, a policy of interdependent 
parts. The industrial policy set forth in the ‘* Yellow 
Book ” conforms to this co-operative economy. But, if 
each of its complementary measures were separately ex- 
posed to rejection, or radical amendment, by a “ free ”’ 
vote of the House, that is to say, if there were no reliable 
majority, pledged to support the policy as a coherent whole, 
it might suffer irreparable damage. The same applies to 
the sphere of foreign policy and of finance. But statecraft 
requires that they should be conducted as organic wholes, 
though involving Parliamentary endorsement of a number 
of particular proposals. Unless the Government can secure 
the assent to all the main items in their Budget, the whole 
balance of their administration is upset. Now this con- 
sistency, coherence, or organic unity, can only be thought 
out by a small body of common-minded men, entrusted 
with the responsibility of framing such policies and carrying 
them into effect. It is difficult to see how the King’s 
Government can be effective, unless such a Cabinet exists 
and is possessed of the requisite power. The non-party 
Committees which Robinson proposes to attach to each 
great Department of State might, indeed, do valuable 
educative work in liberating the House from its narrow 
partizanship. But it is difficult, or indeed impossible, to 
envisage 2 House of Commons, replacing, by the free pool- 
ing of its collective knowledge and constructive purpose, 
the close personal co-operation and determinant judgment 
at present exercised by our Cabinet system. For, though 
Robinson might not admit it, this is what must 
happen, if a Minority Government is to carry on without 
continual efforts to convert itself into a majority by appeals 
to the electorate. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HOPE that the necessary prominence given to unem- 
ployment at this election will not cause neglect of the 
greatest of all questions, that of peace. Nothing would 

suit the Government better than to have attention diverted 
altogether from their record at Geneva. It is a miserable 
record of chances missed and of blunders committed. Worst 
of all was the surrender last year to the French demand for 
the exclusion of trained reserves, a concession which 
America has since unhappily copied, and which seems to 
make the chance of land disarmament well nigh hopeless. 
One could make a long and dreary list of such failures to 
rise to the occasion, from the reservations to the Kellogg 
Pact onwards. Throughout the Government has coupled 
fine professions with niggling performance, and the general 
impression left upon the minds even of their friends is that 
they really have not the courage or the vision to make big 
decisions for peace. The radical vice is that they are still 
wedded to the system of Continental alliance and counter- 
alliance that maintains the competition in arms the need 
of which, if the Covenant means anything, disappeared with 
the end of the war. It is this that gives to everything that 
Sir Austen and his deplorable understudy do at Geneva an 
air of insincerity. The election this month is of supreme 
importance because it may be the last chance of arresting 
the swift and fatal re-establishment of militarism, under a 
mask of peaceful and thence 
quickly to another war. While the talk drones on at Geneva 
the ** experts ” stick steadily to their disastrous job. We 
want a Government that will have the pluck to take the 
experts’ job away from them, and to carry out the plain 
undertaking of the Treaty of Versailles. In this matter 
there is happily complete agreement between Liberal and 
Labour, and the hope of the world is that the electors will 


remember it, and vote for ‘* Safety First.’’ 
* * * 


hypocritical intentions, 


Similarly, it will be a misfortune if there is any neglect 
of the Safeguarding issue. Mr. Baldwin is saying very little 
about it; he keeps the skeleton in the cupboard, just as 
Mr. MacDonald has stowed Socialism away ‘* for the dura- 
I welcome the excellent sixpenny pamphlet on Safe- 
guarding which has been issued by the Liberal Council for 
the use of candidates. The Council includes some of the 
ablest Free Traders in the party, and this little book, which 
is in form a reply to a Conservative apology, is worth 
careful study by anyone who wants to understand the 


genesis and the fruits of new-style Protection. 
~* ~ ~ 


tion.”’ 


‘* The growth of Libera] ideas has been by comparison 
feeble.”” The comparison is with the ** immense develop- 
ment in Conservative practice in the last ten years.” This 
sentence from one of our Sunday oracles brought one up 
with a jerk. What can it mean? As a matter of mere 
historical fact is it not the case that the outstanding event 
in the history of the parties since the war is the amazingly 
rapid growth of ideas in the Liberal Party? Has not 
Liberalism been equipped with an entirely fresh armoury 
of ideas, which has enabled it to adapt itself with elasticity 
and success to the new economic and social conditions? I 
am writing commonplace, but it is at least commonplace 
right side up. To say that the specific proposals of the 
party derive all their vitality from the personality of Mr. 
Lloyd George is, again, to say the thing that is not. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that Mr. Lloyd George 
has popularized with all the power of his incomparable 
ideas which conceived and worked out 
largely by others; and I do not think he would complain 
of this being said. The common thought of all the parties 
has been coloured by the new Liberal ideas, and the whole 


advocacy were 
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orientation of politics has been changed in consequence. I 
imagine that if Mr. Gladstone could return and read the 
** Yellow Book ”? he would not deny the rapid growth of 
Liberal ideas. He would receive a shock, and, I venture 
to add, a salutary shock. 

* * * 

Mr. Baldwin has acted with the good feeling one 
expects of him in quashing the Tory move to oppose Sir 
John Simon in Spen Valley. The scheme originated with 
some rather small-minded persons at headquarters, who 
were annoyed to find that Sir John Simon, on his return 
from India, insisted on continuing to be a Liberal, and, 
worse still, on showing the completeness of Liberal unity 
by his attitude to the leader and the unemployment policy. 
India is ‘* in cold storage ’’ for the term of the election, 
and Sir John Simon is, of course, free, like the other mem- 
bers of the Commission, to take up party politics and defend 
his seat against Labour. The Liberals had nothing to do 
with the original arrangement not to put up a Conservative 
against Sir John Simon: it was entirely Mr. Baldwin’s 
suggestion, and the latter has now honourably seen to ‘t 
that it is carried out. Liberals made no complaint what- 
ever when a Conservative candidate was threatened. His 
intervention would have stopped at least the mouths 
of Labour cynics who talk of a pact, and—it is not 
under the circumstances ungracious to add—the prospects 
of the Tories in the Spen Valley are not such as to make a 
Tory candidate a very formidable threat to the eminent 
Liberal who is fighting there. 

* * * 

I gather from my friends among the foreign newspaper 
correspondents in London that very great interest is being 
shown abroad in our General Election. Elaborate analytical 
articles are appearing on the prospects of the parties, the 
personalities, and the immediate political future of Eng- 
land generally. The tendency with us is rather to speak 
of the dullness of the election, and this is reflected, I think, 
in the look of our newspapers—with the usual exceptions. 
The election has been so long foreseen that its value to the 
stunt journals has declined, except as the subject of com- 
petitions on the results. In America and on the Continent 
there is probably a more accurate estimate of the enormous 
importance of the decision to be taken on May 30th. There 
is the feeling that Parliamentary government is on trial 
everywhere, and the keenest interest is evinced in the first 
test of the working of complete democracy here. The 
Germans, I believe, have a phrase which means ‘* Parlia- 
ment weariness *’: an adaptation, I suppose, of the famous 
Kriegs-Miide (war weariness) which we used to hear so 
much about. In countries where the danger of a decline 
in the belief in Parliamentary democracy is keenly felt, 
there is a strong desire among the most enlightened men 
to do everything possible to keep up popular interest in 
representative government. Hence the close and rather 
anxious attention with which the fate of the Mother of 
Parliaments is being followed in many foreign countries. 

* * * 

I was glad to see in the current QuARTERLY the 
extremely effective reply which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
make to their assailant in the January number. The 
original attack was a remarkably bitter onslaught upon the 
fairness and accuracy of these writers as historians of the 
industrial revolution. In the past, manners of rival his- 
torians have been distinguished for ferocity. Half a cen- 
tury and more ago no one thought the violence of Freeman 
in his pursuit of Froude in any way remarkable. Times 
have changed, and one feels it to be a rather deplorable 
throwback to old literary fashions when writers like the 
Hammonds are abused in this fashion. Their books told 
the other side of the story of the industrial revolution—a 
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side long ignored by worshippers of material prosperity— 
and they told it with a patient regard for truth which is 
as notable as the social sensitiveness and compassion which 
informs their rewriting of a chapter in our history as full 
of suffering as of economic glory. 

* * * 

I see that one of our clever young dramatists has been 
playing with the notion of rewriting Shakespeare into 
modern English. He did not explain which of the many 
varieties of modern English should be employed. Shake- 
speare in modern dress is easy, for dress is more or less 
standardized. One can think of various frivolous variations 
on this theme, but there is a sensible side to it. Shake- 
speare is an extraordinarily difficult writer. He was diffi- 
cult for his own time. It is not merely that he often uses 
words strangely, doing violence to accepted meanings; his 
habit of pouring out ideas and images without taking time 
to sort them or spread them out for the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary wits makes reading him a_ perpetual 
obstacle race. Without being too solemn about it, I think 
there is something to be said for a Shakespeare in modern 
English as a help in education. It might be worth some- 
one’s while to give us a plain prose paraphrase of the 
greater plays for use as a crib, to save the bother of look- 
ing up the notes every page or so. His language becomes 
more archaic every day, and will soon have to be 
deliberately learned; hence the utility of a translation that 
would make no higher claims than a Bohn literal transla- 
tion. 

* * * 

The usual outpourings of mild nothings at the 
Academy banquet was redeemed by some sharp and salu- 
tary words from the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘* How,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘ can a civic sense of beauty survive the pro- 
gress of a civilization which is making a desert of the past 
and a dust-heap of the future? ”’ (I think this was a 
quotation from George Wyndham.) The Archbishop had 
come back from Greece and Italy and had been appalled 
to note the horrors perpetrated by the motor age along 
the roads of Kent. Some acres of paint on the walls of 
the Academy are no substitute for the living picture of 
England which we are fast destroying, in careless mischief. 
A few days ago I motored over many miles of the Great 
Western Road, one of those * arid furrows of tarmac ”’ 
which we owe to the Ministry of Transport. It was a de- 
pressing experience. The broad, black, mercilessly straight 
motor-way has spread desolation to right and left of it, for 
it is bordered by a pinkish growth of villa and shack and 
petrol pump that suggests the birth pangs of some raw 
community in the U.S.A. According to Mr. Chesterton, 
‘‘ the rolling English drunkard made the rolling English 
road.’? The modern road engineers are calamitously sober. 
I hope the esthetic side of road development will not be 
forgotten when the time comes. There is no reason what- 
ever why new roads should not be planned with careful 
attention to beauty, or why what the Archbishop called a 
soulless utility should rule the roost. 

- * # 

The Times has been enlivened this week by Major 
Walter Elliot’s articles on our Colonial Empire; a rare 
example of the application of humour and the historic 
sense to a dull subject. I must confess that one passage 
was mystifying: I read it a dozen times and gave it up 
in despair. ‘* England learns from experience. Joan of 
Are taught her to leave Europe alone, a lesson which it 
took Bismarck to teach Louis XIV., and which Bismarck 
has not learned for himself to this day.”” What do these 
last words mean? I pass it on to my readers as a change 
from the crossword puzzle. Kappa. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


TILL eighteen-hundred-and-forty-five, 

Protection was, happily, quite alive. 
Some folks hadn’t enough to eat; 
But the foreigner couldn’t, as yet, compete 
With the sacred growers of English wheat. 


By eighteen-hundred-and-sixty-five, 

Protection, somehow, had ceased to thrive. 
By the traitor, Peel, she was knocked on the head, 
And it wasn’t long till Disraeli said, 
** Whatever else happens, Protection’s dead.”’ 


In eighteen-hundred-and-eighty-five, 

We were hoping Protection might yet revive; 
But the public seemed to dislike the name, 
So we talked of ‘* Fair Trade ’—an ingenious game, 
Since we meant the thing to be just the same. 


From nineteen-hundred to nineteen-five, 

We hoped that Protection would soon arrive. 
As ** Tariff Reformers ’’ we followed Joe— 
A brand new name for the same old show; 
But the public kicked, and we had to go. 


In nineteen-hundred-and-twenty-five, 
Another twist we could still contrive; 
‘* Safeguarding ”’ industries, one by one, 
To give them a place in the fiscal sun, 
Till the job, and the public, should both be—done. 


So long as a Tory is left to strive, 
Protection shall always be kept alive. 
For British traders we fear the worst, 
If they are not coddled, and bribed, and nursed ; 
But we won’t tax foodstuffs—not just at first. 
MaAcFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF 


Sir,—The statement made by ‘‘ Kappa’’ in your issue 
last week upon the proposed General Economic Council is 
of such exceptional importance to Liberal Candidates that I 
hope ‘*‘ Kappa ’’ will supply the date of its original publica- 
tion. 

So far as I can gather, the most concrete proposal in the 
Labour Party’s programme is the creation of a kind of 
General Economic Council to advise upon economic ques- 
tions affecting Trade and Employment. ‘‘ Kappa’’ makes 
the interesting disclosure that this was first proposed by 
Sir William Beveridge early in 1924, in the columns of THE 
NaTION. It would be interesting to know why the Socialist 
Government rejected the proposal when they could have 
carried it out, and have now adopted it for electoral 
purposes. 

Will ‘‘ Kappa’’ kindly give us the text and date of 
Sir William Beveridge’s proposal?—Yours, &c., 

JOHN H. HarkRIs. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 

May 6th, 1929. 


[Sir William Beveridge first put forward the idea of an 
Economic General Staff, in association with an Economic 
Committee of the Cabinet, in two articles which appeared, 
under the title of ‘‘An Economic General Staff,’’ in succes- 
sive issues of THE NATION on December 29th, 1923, and 
January 5th, 1924. We cannot, of course, reproduce the 
text of these two articles; but our files are available to 
anyone who desires to consult them. The proposal has 
since been embodied, on substantially the same lines as those 
sketched out by Sir William Beveridge, in the Liberal 
‘* Yellow Book.”’ 

The proposal was one which we and others urged re- 
peatedly upon the Labour Government during the session 
of 1924. In a later article in THE NATION (April 19th, 1924) 
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Sir William Beveridge wrote 


posal: 


with reference to this pro- 
‘‘ Perhaps some day we shall get a Government less 
amiably desirous than the present one of being indistinguish- 
able from its predecessor, and prepared in this or some other 
way to apply science to politics.”,"—ED., NATION.] 


NEWMAN’S LETTER TO LORD EMLY 

Sir,—I, of course, accept without reserve Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward’s correction of my statement about the burning of 
Cardinal Newman’s letter to the 1st Lord Emly, but it does 
not seern to me to matter much who actually put the letter 
on the fire. I knew that Mr. Wilfrid Ward and the 2nd 
Lord Emly were both present when the letter was burned— 
in Mr. Ward's house at 


Eastbourne, if my memory is 
accurate—and it now appears that Mrs. Ward was also 
there. Mr. Ward said himself at the time that he had 
proposed the destruction of the letter for the reason that 
I mentioned, and, although it had been for years in the 
possession of the 1st Lord Emly and his successor, there had 


never, I believe, been any question of destroying it until 
the correspondence was lent to Mr. Ward for his use in 
writing Newman’s biography. 

I agree with Mrs. Ward that it was a mistake from 
every point of view to destroy the letter, but there is plenty 
of other evidence that Newman was extremely uncomfort- 
able in the Roman Catholic Church until the last ten years 
or so of his life, and that his orthodoxy was for years sus- 
pected at Rome and by many of his co-religionists in Eng- 
land, including Cardinal Manning and Dr. W. G. Ward. 
It is most improbable that, if Newman had not already been 
a Roman Catholic in 1870, he would ever have become one. 
—yYours, &c., 

ROBERT DELL. 

Bellevue 

May 


Seine-et-Oise). 
Sth, 1929. 


MOTOR-CARS AND SOLITUDE. 


Sir,—May I protest against the continual wail, voiced 
in your paper by *‘ Kappa ’”’ and kindred intellectuals, that 
they cannot have the country to themselves? How, within 
daily reach of a city with a population of seven millions, 
can they hope or even wish to find beautiful country sans 
motors, sans small houses, and above all sans ‘* suburban 
mentalities ’’ (whatever these last may be). 

Is it not an excellent thing that at last, thanks to motor 
vehicles and arterial roads, which latter will in time be as 
beautiful as the miles of avenues outside Utrecht, it is 
possible for an ever-increasing number of the population to 
taste the joys of gardens, trees, country walks, and absence 
of fogs, even though it prevents the precious few from more 
than an “illusion of solitude ’’? 

Solitude in perfect country is to many the delight cf 
delights, but to obtain it easily a huge city is an impossible 
place to kick off from; it would indeed be a deplorable 
thing if it were not so. 

Complete quiet and peace is to be found in thousands of 
square miles in the less known counties of England and 
Wales. It is to be had and enjoyed for the minimum 
amount of enterprise and exercise, but for God’s sake do 
not seek it at Stonehenge, Land’s End, Surrey, or the 
vicinity of the Brighton road, and then groan that other 


people, lots and lots of other people, go there too.— 
Yours, &c., 
MARGARET N. HILL. 


Hurstbourne, Bishopswood Road, N.6. 
May 5th, 1929. 


OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 


Sir,—I am no friend to suppression of opinion, and I 
pretend to no views worthy of publication on the mysterious 
subject of sexual ethics. But I feel impelled to express my 
strong support of Professor Gilbert Murray in so far as he 
deprecates obscenity in literature on esthetic grounds. 

Many of your correspondents on this topic appear to 
suffer from a lamentable confusion of thought. From the 
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fact that a few great books are obscene they draw the 
conclusion that obscenity is a necessary concomitant of 
great literature. It would be as rational to think unhealthi- 
ness a necessary concomitant of beauty because a few 
beautiful women are unhealthy. The truth is that no writer 
is good because he is obscene ; most good writers are not 
obscene, and those good writers who are the most vigilant 
and finished masters of their craft are least obscene of all— 
Sophocles, Virgil, Milton, Racine, Jane Austen, Turgenev. 
Nor are such facts without a cause. Obscenity—and by 
obscenity I do not, of course, mean plain speaking on dis- 
tasteful topics, but salacious passages introduced to amuse 
or excite by their salaciousness—so far from contributing to 
esthetic effect as has been suggested, is intrinsically alien 
to it. For, in the present frail condition of human nature, 
such passages inevitably stimulate a violent response in the 
reader by their mere subject-matter and altogether apart 
from their esthetic qualities. This destroys the artistic effect 
of the whole work in two ways. In the first place, any 
such passage assumes an unnatural importance—the reader 
finds it hard to forget it and is on the look out for another 
of the same kind—so that the proportion of the general 
scheme is lost. In the second place, this violent unesthetic 
stimulus removes the reader’s mind from the key of art and 
renders it insusceptible, for the moment at any rate, to the 
more ethereal pleasures of esthetic experience ; as a man 
who has just drunk a glass of whisky is insusceptible for 
the moment to the finer flavour of claret. A consistent 
course of such reading may ruin his literary palate for 
I have met several people lately whose taste was so 
coarsened by a lengthy diet of Proust and Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence that Jane Austen or Scott seemed to them flat 
and insipid. Their artistic susceptibilities, that is to say, 
were so jaded by violent assaults on their senses that they 
were incapable of the subtler pleasures of the imagination. 
The letters in THE NATION have informed me that their taste 
may reach a yet lower depth of degradation. It may yet be 
reduced to that of your unfortunate correspondent from 
Paris, who derived a high degree of esthetic satisfaction 
from Mr. James Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses.’’—Yours, &c., 
DAVID CECIL. 


ever. 


Wadham College, Oxford. 


Sir,—Since you permitted me on a former occasion to 
comment in THE NATION on this subject, perhaps you will let 
me do so again, despite the fact that my absence abroad 
must make my letter late. 

On principle I find myself in sympathy with Mr. Kerr’s 
demand for a Censorship, and it would be better honestly 
called by that name—although such an institution is more 
appropriate to a church, with its need for spiritual homo- 
geneity, than to the State, with its secular character and 
heterogeneous membership. When, however, the case is 
clearly made out, e.g., that the sensational reporting of 
crime news leads to crime, there seems to me to be no 
objection (on the analogy of health legislation against infec- 
tion by bacilli) to a censorship being established to prevent 
a harmful psychological influence corrupting those who are 
not immune from moral corruption. Whether what corrupts 
is, or is not, called art seems to me immaterial and, in the 
last analysis, a mere cloak for snobbery. 

The whole danger seems to lie in prematurely conclud- 
ing that we know and are all agreed upon what does morally 
corrupt. Our notions about what is moral are undergoing 
rapid modification, and many things which to our fore- 
fathers seemed moral and legal, such as marriages under 
sixteen, seem to us grossly immoral. Much current im- 
morality may be due to the confusion as we grope our way 
to a more rational morality: I hope so. Frankness is 
acquiring for us a new moral value (which certain educa- 
tionalists tell us is a virtue even with the young), whereas 
prudery tends to be regarded with suspicion as springing 
from entirely unpleasing psychological sources or ftom a 
discarded ascetic philosophy. As the remedy for democracy 


is said to be more democracy, so the remedy for a sensa- 
be more frankness, 


tional and morbid frankness may 
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healthy, rational, and objective. It is supposed that repres- 
sion will cure obscenity; there is much in experience to 
indicate that it is rather repression which is the cause of 
obscenity. (One’s eye is less often affronted in America 
than in London by urchin street-drawings). One suspects 
that the source of obscenity, as of the obscene joke, lies in 
the furtive mind. 

I hold no brief for frankness and no brief against 
prudery ; frankness may be commercialized and a repug- 
nance for sensuality May be ridiculed as prudery. The 
question is whether a given censorship on a given topic is 
likely to obliterate an impulse or to irritate, stimulate, and 
pervert an instinct: that is a difficult problem in medicine 
and psychology. I don’t know. That is the point. And 
I have come across nothing to convince me that the ordinary 
training of a lawyer, on the bench or at the bar, qualifies 
him to know or to express an expert opinion in matters of 
morals, casuistry, and psychology. It is really a function of 
the clergy, usurped by the lawyers, but it is to be feared 
that clerical opinion to-day has little expert scientific value. 

By all means let us have a censorship; let us have laws of 
moral, as of physical, hygiene. But let our moral hygiene 
be no more a voicing of the prejudices of the timorous and 
vegetative mass of mankind—a matter for amateur opinion 
—than is our physical hygiene. I recently had it demon- 
strated to me at Oxford that there could be no such thing as 
experimental psychology because the object of the experi- 
ment would be a conscious being. The answer is the same 
as to any other scholastic proof that a thing cannot be; 
‘‘in fact, it is.”’ But although experimental psychology 
exists, it is too little encouraged. I suggest that the energy 
now being expended in censorship, administrative or 
judicial, would be much better devoted to encouraging an 
institute of moral psychology designed to throw some light 
upon these immensely important but also immensely 
obscure questions, upon the solution of which depends all 
hope of sound methods in education and in law. Of the 
urgency of the problem no responsibly minded citizen can 
be in doubt.—Yours, &c., 


G. E. G. CATLIN. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


S1r,—The attitude of most of your correspondents on this 
subject seems to be primarily an emotional one and totally 
unsuited to the discussion. Before coming to any definite 
conclusion it is most essential to know what effect obscene 
fiction has on the reader and whether it tends to increase 
acts which are not in the best interests of society (supposing 
we possessed an infallible guide to evaluate our acts). Does 
obscenity in fiction alter our attitude to sex morality, or 
does it perhaps act as a safety valve and complete mentally 
a sex interest already alive? A witty book makes us laugh, 
but it does not make us any wittier. Neither does it seem 
likely that obscene fiction alters our attitude to sex morality 
as much as, say, a Sunday morning newspaper, which is 
supposed to record actual incidents from our neighbours’ 
lives. 

‘* Still waters run deep,’’ and my experience is that those 
who shun obscene fiction—the ‘‘ sedate type ’’—in contact 
with life, tend to lose control of their sexual emotions quicker 
than those who have emotional experience in this kind of 
literature. You will find a parallel if you carry your minds 
back to the war period and the noisy belligerents of the arm- 
chairs mentally completing their combative instinct, so 
much so that by the time they were called up most of it had 
evaporated. 

I have raised only one point, but it seems to me useless 
plunging into legislation or tightening up the censorship 
until the whole matter has been exhaustively analyzed and 
put on a scientific basis. 

In the present controversy all the stir and excitement 
seems to have arisen among the elders picturing to them- 
selves how far they would be led astray by this kind of 
literature if only they were young again. They forget they 
have lost the protective high idealism and early sexual 
inhibition of youth. Superficially one would say that it is 
rather the elders who need the protection of a censor. 

If our protectors are bent on preventing the circulation 
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of certain books, why not start on those admittedly the most 
dangerous to our present civilization—the murderous or 
warlike (mentioned by a previous contributor), the kind 
usually supplied to young people. Which have played the 
greatest havoc in the past, wars or illegitimate children? 
You may censor youths’ books, but how do you intend censor- 
ing their day-dreams?—Yours, &c., 
F. J. BENSON. 
Hildene, Queens Drive, 
Sedgley Park, Manchester. 


PEEL 


Str,—As one who was never a Conservative and am 
to-day no longer a member of the Liberal Party—though 
still (I hope) a Democrat, may I protest against what 
appears to me the absurd travesty of Peel’s character and 
statesmanship contained in Mr. Leonard Woolf's article, 
‘* The Tory Mind ’’? 

To hear Peel described as a typical Tory, and to be 
told that it was his ‘‘ simple principle... to prevent any 
change as long as it was possible to resist change, and when 
resistance was no longer possible to make the change as 
minute as possible,’’ almost takes one’s breath away! This 
of the man who began as a Chief Secretary for Ireland so 
reactionary as to win the soubriquet of ‘‘ Orange Peel ’’°— 
and lived to champion Catholic Emancipation and to in- 
crease the Maynooth Grant; who refused to join Wellington 
in ‘‘ sabotage ’’ (as Mr. Woolf rather oddly calls it) when, 
on the resignation of Grey in May, 1832, the Duke wished to 
destroy effective Parliamentary Reform by substituting a 
‘* moderate *’ dose thereof ; who in four or five years swept 
away hundreds of protective duties left untouched by the 
Liberals during their long tenure of power; and who 
shattered the Tory Party in order to repeal the Corn Laws! 

Peel’s mind was far from foggy. It worked slowly but 
with relentless logic, and his intellectual honesty was linked 
to a moral courage rare enough among politicians (and 
others)—the courage to admit that he had been wrong and 
had changed his mind. The fact is, as has been well said, 
that Peel was ‘‘a Conservative in process of becoming a 
Liberal,’’ while Palmerston, the most forceful Liberal leader 
of the day, was, in Home Affairs, ‘‘ in process of becoming 
a Conservative.’’ But for the accident which cut short his 
career in 1850, Peel might well have completed the journey 
to Liberalism along with his pupil and admirer Gladstone, 
who was destined to breathe new life into that creed.— 
Yours, &c., 

CHARLES STURGE. 

Sunderland. 

April 28th, 1929. 


THE MEANING OF BEAUTY 


Srr,—Mr. Read overlooks the confusions of his attack 
on my book, ‘‘ Armour for Aphrodite,’ because he merely 
meant to ‘‘ assert that art is a wider concept than beauty.”’ 
Art is manifestly a less wide concept than beauty, since 
many things not works of art—for instance, natural objects— 
may be judged beautiful, while every work of art, of what- 
ever kind, claims to be judged by the intrinsic arrangement 
of its appearance, the definition he approved for beauty. 
Mr. Read repeats the baseless inferences my letter had 
rebutted, and forces me again to throw myself on 
vour courtesy. (1) I did not derive the above conception 
from any humanistic tradition, nor would it be possible so 
to derive it. (2) ‘‘ Organic ’’ for me is merely a convenient 
metaphor for the character of any distinct and composite 
admirable appearance. (3) Though he has not discovered 
it, anyone who reads my book will find that I take Truth to 
be the quality by which description tallies with object— 
Beauty the unanalyzable, intrinsic arrangement which 
causes an appearance to be admired—and a work of Art, 
anything made to be thus admired. The ideas he so 
obstinately tries to foist on me are merely his private whip- 
ping-boys.—Yours, &c., 

T. STURGE Moore. 
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STRINDBERG 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Eskil Sundstrém’s letter on 
Strindberg in your paper for April 20th, and as I do not 
quite agree with what he writes I should like to say a word 
or two about it, if you would give me space. 

To begin with, I wish that Mr. Sundstrém had consulted 
some English member of the Anglo-Swedish Literary Society 
before publishing his letter. If he had done that, I feel 
almost certain that the one or two attempts at ‘‘ cleverness "’ 
which his letter contains would have been left out. On the 
whole, I cannot help feeling that it would have been better 
if the letter referred to had not been published. 

If those in England, who are interested in literature and 
make it to us through one of their ablest 
critics that they cannot appreciate a certain author, who is 
regarded as a literary genius by us in Sweden and by the 
other peoples in Northern Europe, we can only regret it and 
hope that, as time goes on, the people in this country will 
change their opinion. But we cannot persuade them to do 
so, nor do I think it is desirable that we should, even if 
we could. 

The Swedish people and the English are very much alike 
in many respects, but not in all. I have seen quite a number 
of theatre performances here in this country which to me 
have been chiefly a waste of time, and yet the crowded 
audiences have been delighted with them. On the other 
hand, I have seen many really good things, such as Shak>- 
speare’s plays and others, being given before nearly empty 
houses. 

All that we in Sweden can do is to present our litera- 
ture to the English public in the best possible translation 
and then leave the matter to their own judgment. They 
should know best themselves what they like and what they 
do not like. And let us hope that in this way our people 
and the people of this country may learn to understand each 
other more and more, and that, finally, there will grow up 
between them a very intimate friendship.—Yours, &c., 

KARL TORSTENSSON. 


drama, clear 


Bradford. 


ON LOVING OUR ASS 


. HAME on the world! said I to myself—Did we love 
each other, as this poor soul but loved his ass— 
*twould be something.”’ 

Mr. Yorick speaks. He has a reputation (in the 
younger Shandy’s eyes) for condemning gravity as an arrant 
scoundrel; and here he is, at the post-house of Nampont, 
awed into sermons by a donkey’s death. True, he has not 
yet obtained that passport as king’s jester from the Count 
de B He jests—but not in this case. Judge as you 
will of Yorick’s morals, he is yet a moralist, and when 
travelling sentimentally brims with ardour and devotion to 
mankind. 

Now it is well known that sentiment blunts the edge 
of reason. Yorick’s logic, on this point about the ass, has 
been so blunted that the beast, if it still lived, could sit on 
it without feeling a prick. Shame on us, readers all, that 
we have meekly bowed, these many years, to a reproof built 
out of sentiment and haste and pulpit habits—and never 
put our glasses up to see that it is nought but an impacted 
fracture quickly propped in splints ! 

You will remember the occasion of the outburst. There 
was some trouble with a shying horse, an ass’s carcase, and 
a valet who swore roundly to the third degree. But at 
Nampont sat the ass’s former master—a poor German who 
had been in Spain—and mourned his loss. Money he 
refused—the ass had loved him—he feared only he had 
shortened the beast’s days. Yorick scents something like 
nobility, feels the lamenter ought to be admired, and seeing 
that the chapter craves an ending, flashes out with this 
impacted false analogy, and turns the page. Let us take it 
first as he has thrown it us, and see why it is nonsense. 

We are to love each other as this man loved his ass 
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(and so become his equal, Yorick means). There are two 
logical ways of treating this, and both of them unjust to 
somebody. One. This German is considered by Yorick 
to be no higher than an ass himself; in which case we—each 
other, and this poor soul—his ass, are fair analogies. Two. 
If the German is considered as superior to his ass, then we 
(that is myself and yourself) must also be superior to each 
other (that is themselves—or yourself again). This will 
never do. We cannot run a world on patronage, broad- 
mindedness, or what you will, to that extent. Those jealous 
pronouns would soon be at war, and love be lost. 

But Yorick never for a moment meant all this. He 
was tied up, and almost glimpsed, in the next chapter, 
there was something wrong. ‘* The concern which the poor 
fellow’s story threw me into required some attention.’? He 
even tried later to return to it; but his postillion had put 
him into such a gallop, followed by such a crawl, that he 
had broke the clue.—‘* The deuce go, said I, with it all! ” 
And shirking it, he fell asleep till Amiens, where there was 
a lady to meet, who put him out of mind of asses. 

If only his postillion had not hurried him away—really 
this postillion, for all his putting Yorick out of temper, 
was a kindly creature. One believes he did love Yorick 
rather as this poor soul loved his ass, by the way he set 
off, clattering like a thousand devils, before the moralist per- 
ceived the egg shell in his scrambled sentiment; which 
means that this same flourishing of the postillion’s whip 
sealed comfortably that flourish with which Yorick closed 
his chapter, and left it as a false fair aphorism as they rode 
away. 

The saying, however, was elliptical. This German had 
relationships not only with his ass. He had three sons. 
Two died of smallpox, and the third being spared, his 
grateful father carried out a vow of pilgrimage to St. Iago. 
Returning home through France he lost his ass—and wept. 
Now what emerges? The impacted moral splits into two 
pieces, loses its sharp tang, and chastens us no longer. Here 
is the full statement : Did we love each other as this poor 
soul loved his sons—or—Did we love our asses as this poor 
soul loved his ass—’twould be—nothing. Yorick’s senti- 
ment, uncompressed, has all oozed out and run to insignifi- 
cance. There is no millennium here, but actuality. Utopia 
has toppled in the dust. Quick, then, postillion, with your 
whip and horses! Lash up your beasts and gallop at full 
speed! Jolt up the traveller till his thoughts and senti- 
ments are all congealed, entangled, jammed in a congested 
convolutionary whirl! Make whipped cream of his jests 
and morals—run his two statements firmly into one, and 
give us back the strength of his apostrophe !—All this you 
owe to your postillion! Alas, poor Yorick ! 





Admirers of Sterne will appreciate the artistic necessity 
of that little line. 

Having cooled down, we resume analysis of the torn- 
out themes, placing our two statements side by ragged side. 
This German, it appears, loved his third son well enough 
to depart for his sake on a pilgrimage to Spain. Affection ? 
Rats! I would go to Egypt or Malaya instantly for anyone 
giving me a ticket and a fair enough excuse. Then why 
not Spain? This is to make a virtue out of inclination, not 
to love. More than that, in this case it was probably 
escape. For the poor soul, mark you, loves his ass. 
Patient partner of his journey, it ate the same bread, was 
as a friend to him, and in the Pyrenean mountains they 
had lost and sought each other for three days, starving in 
sorrow till they met again. It is a tale of real devotion. 
This is what struck Yorick, blurred his eyes and logic, 
tousled all his fervent sentiments. The German weeps. 
The account of the two sons dying, of his pact with Heaven 
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to set out for St. Iago if the third were spared—all this is 
but precursory to disaster, a prelude to this tragedy of the 
ass. 

We have it now—a picture of our friend the German. 
He is plump, kind-eyed, leisurely, and good-natured; 
having more of dogged warm devotion than of nimble wit. 
A simple, honest soul, who wanted nothing but the log 
fire in his cottage on winter evenings, his meerschaum 
pipe, his lager and his wurst. But his three sons are 
clever, conceited, and contemptuous—tainted by town 
ways. They hurl out gibes and sallies, while the drops of 
sweat roll down the poor man’s forehead, through his im- 
potence to retort. There is no peace left him in the cottage. 
Those finest lads in Germany will prove his death. But 
two of them die first. How shall the honest father, tasting 
a belated crumb of comfort, show the wild grief his plump 
flesh does not feel? The third son’s illness gives him an 
idea. If the boy dies, then peace be with them all. But 
if he lives—with a fine gesture Father will become a pil- 
grim; with secret satisfaction will escape his son. 

So much for his relations with humanity. We can all 
boast love at least as warm as this. The first theme, then, 
of the dissected moral is done with, swept away. 

Now for his ass.—A man, he may often have reflected 
as he toiled on with his docile animal, might count himself 
lucky to be given an ass for partner and companion. The 
good beast has no aggressive theories, philosophic fads, 
religious bigotry ; no taunts or gibes, no intellectual scorn. 
His master, looking in those patient eyes, finds the reflec- 
tion of his thoughts—ennobled, vindicated, because shared. 
He pauses, breathless, to admire the Pyrenean mountains; 
the donkey pauses too, and takes its breath. He becomes 
poetical over landscape; the donkey twitches sentimental 
ears; and blinks, and never hints that his old master’s 
eloquence is sloppy, ill-expressed, and out of date. The ass, 
in short, like charity, suffers long, believes all things, en- 
dures a good deal. In* comparison, tongues of men and 
angels are mere noise and nothing. Specifically, St. Pau! 
has told the German that these qualities, in man or ass, 
are to be sought. He seeks—and finds them in the ass. 
No wonder the poor soul, bereaved, is overcome. And 
he has never been quite happy again since. 

I met him once in Italy—he still travels. We had each 
climbed by different routes to a steep hill-top shrine behind 
Rapallo. The sun was hot, and he was mopping up his 
face with sorry sighs. For, having with much toil achieved 
his pilgrimage, he was faced with the grim necessity of 
return. It was almost beyond nature to accomplish it. 
And though he lent me, unsolicited, his Zeiss glasses, yet 
he loathed me too—because I was not tired nor sympathetic, 
and could tell him of no magic swift descent. I left him 
sighing there, perspiring in the sunshine. He would surely 
boast, when it was over, to that pock-marked and disdainful 
youngest son; but meanwhile he mourned secretly for the 
dead donkey, who would never have suffered him to climb 
up there. 

Here, then, is grief in very fact. To lose sons is a 
recognized misfortune ; but to lose one’s ass is desolation to 
the soul. He laid aside a crust. ‘* This should have been 
thy portion.’’—Yorick thought it an apostrophe to his 
child. That was the origin of Yorick’s blunder. He cor- 
rected it, but the confusion clung to him throughout the 
incident.—Yorick had no mind to be a cynic. Humanity 
was his subject, and if he could not meet a woman, through 
a donkey he must see the face of man. But he was wrong. 
The ass was frankly, unsymbolically, an ass. The German 
was no donkey ; and no more are we, who find it easier to 
love our asses than our neighbours if we are out for homage 
and respect. 


an 
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A simple world—if masses could be asses. Equality, 
fraternity—to every man his ass! Let all our Bottoms be 
translated, and Oberon too might have companionship. So 
shall a man leave all his cold relations and cleave only to 
his ass. 

The moral, exclaimed Yorick, is a bad one !—We 
demur; but Yorick is all for human tangles with grisettes, 
coquettes, and gentlewomen. Why, if he is not this very 
moment frozen in a permanent intricacy with a strange 
lady in a bed too close, a troublesome treaty, and a Fille 
de Chambre !—I wii! mount my ass at once and ride to his 
extraction.—But Yorick’s morals are so knottedly perverse 
that when I stretched out my hand, I caught hold of 
‘© Jix’s ’? and the Fille de Chambre’s. 

Indeed, I had thought this tale had been about an ass ! 
—Then you were mistaken, sir. There has not been a 
donkey seen along this road for months. The ponds, how- 
ever, are unruffled, and make pleasant drinking. It is 
possible that in leaning to the water—I think not, madam, 
he said tartly, I myself have seen no asses.—So much the 
worse, said I regretfully, for I am seeking a companion. 

Sytva NorMAN. 


MUSIC AND THE ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN 


SHORT time ago Mr. Constant Lambert, to whose 

merits as a composer I had recently occasion to refer 

in these pages, observed in an article which, incident- 
ally, shows him to possess as much capacity for writing 
sense as for composing sounds, that the chief source of the 
widespread antagonism to the music of Berlioz in this 
country came from that large and influential body of 
musical opinion which has made a curious fetish of restraint 
and gentlemanliness. ‘‘ Admirable and desirable as these 
qualities may be in one’s acquaintances,’? continues Mr. 
Lambert with sardonic suavity, “‘ they are not necessarily 
essential in the creative artist, and though Heaven forbid 
that the romantic conception of the musician as a sort of 
vagabond Don Juan should be revived in all its glory, it 
might surely be recognized that great music has usually 
been inspired by something rather more vital and impas- 
sioned than the everyday reactions of the average English 
Gentleman.”’ 

This is well and truly said and, moreover, badly needed 
saying. It does not go nearly far enough, however, for the 
persistent campaign of denigration directed against com- 
posers such as Berlioz and Liszt is only one comparatively 
unimportant aspect, or symptom, of an all-pervading ten- 
dency. The truth is, indeed, that the attitude of mind and 
code of esthetic values to which Mr. Lambert refers, to a 
great extent dominate English musical life to-day, and are 
mainly responsible for all its worst features and for our 
complete inability to induce other countries to take our 
music seriously. 

It is not, of course, entirely confined to music; instances 
of the pernicious effects of our typically Anglo-Saxon 
restraint and gentlemanliness could be adduced in every 
walk of our national life. The source of it is no doubt to 
be sought in our system of early training, in the public 
school system particularly, and in our hereditary Puritanism 
generally. However that may be, its effects are more wide- 
spread and devastating in music than in anything else. It 
may well be true that our battles have all been won on the 
playing-fields of Eton; it is even more certain that our 
musical defeats have been sustained there. For in the first 
place music is, on the whole, the most directly emotive of 
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the arts, alike from the point of view of the nature of the 
medium it employs and the nature of the thought it con- 
veys; it natural that the results of 
emotional repression and of distaste for ungentlemanly self- 
revelation should be more marked in this sphere than 
elsewhere. 


is therefore only 


Another reason, however, and perhaps a stronger one, 
found in the deep-rooted social inferiority 
complex from which most English musicians suffer. Until 
quite recent times music has been regarded here as a dis- 
tinctly disreputable occupation, and the musician more or 
less as a social outcast, like the mimus of late Roman times 
or the jongleur of the Middle Ages. Even in Victorian 
days, although a pleasing accomplishment in a delicately 
nurtured gentlewoman, music was still not considered a 
fitting occupation for any self-respecting gentleman. It 1s 
only to-day that the musician in our midst has ceased to 
be regarded as necessarily a social inferior to a banker or 
a bookmaker, a politician or a pork butcher. 


is to be 


The credit for this social rehabilitation of the musician 
is primarily due to the example of the late Sir Hubert 


Parry : a fact, incidentally, which explains the great repu- 
tation—so mystifying to foreign observers—that this com- 


poser enjoys in the loftiest musical circles in England. It 
has nothing to do with his music, which, with the possible 
exception of a few quite pleasant but in no way remark- 
completely negligible, and lacking even the 
sure craftsmanship and knowledge of effect that constitute 
the redeeming features of the otherwise similar achievement 
of his colleague and contemporary, Sir Charles Stanford. 
His immense prestige, indeed, rests solely on the fact that, 


able songs, is 


in the words of another eminent knight, Sir Hugh Allen, 
} . . ot 99 
he ** added dignity to the profession of music. 


One is at first 
involuntarily reminded of the title of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
short ‘* Eupompus gave splendour to art by 
What is the subtle connection between art and 
What has music to do with dignity or any other 
similar ethical] abstraction? What dignity, one would like 
to know, can a musician possibly confer on his art other 
than that of writing great music? The explanation is, of 
some of us may rashly have 
supposed, a creative art, but a profession 


This remark is peculiarly illuminating. 


early 


story - 
numbers.’”’ 


numbers ? 


course, that music is not, as 
now a respect- 
able profession into which one could put one’s son without 
any longer having the fear that he might be ostracized by 
his Eton and Oxford friends on account of it. 

The inevitable consequence of this social rehabilitation 
of the musician has been tha He 
tries to be more gentlemanly than any born gentleman could 
ever be. He has become a person of the most respectable 
connections, and the result that this has had on his esthetic 
outlook is precisely the same as that which it had on Samue] 
Butler’s immortal brother-in-law to the haberdasher of Mr. 
Spurgeon (Oh God! Oh Montreal !). Discobolus must be 
put away in a corner because he has no pants wherewith 


it has gone to his head. 


to cover himself, and composers such as Berlioz or Liszt, 
with their frank display of natural emotion and shameless 
self-expression, are equally considered vulgar and indecent 
by our self-constituted guardians of musical propriety. 
"This spirit of smug, pharisaica] gentlemanliness, com- 
plicated with social snobbery, permeates every aspect of 
English musical life at the present time from top to bottom 
alike in composition, criticism, vocal and instrumental 
execution, scholarship and research. There can be no hope 
for English music until] this fatal confusion of artistic and 
social values has been broken down. Only then will the 
musician gain that inner self-respect, that spiritual] integrity 
born of isolation, without which great art is impossible. 


Crecrt GRAY. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ ARIS BOUND,” by Philip Barry (at the Lyric 
Theatre) is an American play which for intelligence, 
wit, and seriousness is well worth a visit from any- 
{t deals with the basis on which married life can be 
constructed, and the degree to which passing derelictions 
from fidelity can be forgotten in favour of the permanent 
structure of life shared by two people in common. The 
characters in ** Paris Bound ”? behave as people do in real 
life, not as they do on the stage, while many of the passages 
indicating the sort of happiness that comes from permanent 
relations are sketched in with masterly sensibility. The 
crisis arises on the wife discovering that the husband has 
had an affair with an old friend of hers during his trip 
to Europe; she works herself up to a tremendous state, 
decides on a divorce, and on his return home perceives sud- 
denly and almost at once that she has been fussing about 
nothing. Her husband, mistakenly thinking that she is 
about to make a confession of her own, prevents her talk- 
ing, and by trying to save her face, saves his own. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Barry’s material gave out, and his ‘“‘padding”’ 
is so silly that it is difficult to believe it written by the 
author of the rest. Still the play is, both in style and con- 
tent, in a different class from the average. It would have 
been better acted in American, though Mr. Herbert 
Marshall gave an extremely sympathetic performance as the 
husband; and it was well produced in two extremely 
attractive ‘** sets *? by the distinguished American designer 
Mr. Robert Edmund Jones. 


body. 


* * * 
Andrew Berwick, the raw Scotch hero of ** The Infinite 
Shoeblack,”” by Norman Macowan (at the Comedy 


Theatre), saves Mary from £4,000 a year and her lower self, 
which was vegetating in the suns of Cairo and the smiles 
of a general. She gives up her £4,000 a year, returns to 
the ** grey Metropolis of the North,” lives as Andrew’s 
working wife, and dies in his arms after childbirth. This 
conversion necessitates long quotations from ‘* Sartor 
Resartus,”’ dealing with the azure of the infinite. For the 
first two acts the author made some pretence of observing 
objectively the confiict caused by two points of view clash- 
ing. In the third, however, he plumps boldly for Teufels- 
dréckh and the play falls to pieces in consequence. This is 
a pity, as the piece contains some good theatrical moments, 
and Mr. Macowan gives us some excellent dialogue when 
he can refrain from becoming provincial and pawky. It 
is not the business of a critic to lay down the law on 
morals, but I must confess that I found the ethics too out of 
date to be interesting, while stage discussions of the nature 
of happiness are inevitably sterile. The play was received 
with considerable enthusiasm, greatly due, no doubt, to the 
excellent acting of Mr. Leslie Banks and Miss Mary New- 
combe. Miss May Agate was brilliant for five minutes as 
the infinitely respectable keeper of a bawdy house. 
* * * 

Everyone who cares for fine acting should go and see 
Mr. Lewis Casson and Miss Sybil Thorndike in ** Mariners,’’ 
Miss Clemence Dane’s new play at Wyndham’s. Mr. 
Casson plays a mild, gentle little clergyman, a classical 
‘* first ?’ in his day, who married a Cambridge innkeeper’s 
daughter (Miss Thorndike), and whose career has been held 
back by her ever since. She is a stupid, vulgar, temper- 
throwing shrew, shunned by the parishioners and refusing 
to take part in her husband’s professional life, and their 
tragedy lies in the fact that beneath al] her ragings and 
his meek submissions, they still love each other. The wife 
is just the sort of part in which Miss Thorndike might be 
expected to excel, and excel she does. Her outburst of 
grief in the last act, when her husband has died of exposure 
after she has shut him out of the house all night, is a 
histrionic achievement for which the only possible epithet is 
** creat.’??> But Mr. Casson’s performance calls for even 
stronger praise. I have always regarded him as a sound 


actor whose creative intelligence went slightly beyond his 
yowers of acting, but his clergyman in this play is as per- 
ect a study as I have ever seen on the stage, and brings 
Of the play 


Y 
' 
f 


him into the front rank of London actors. 
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itself it is not possible to speak quite so highly. There }s 
power in plenty, but the power is not very judiciously 
balanced. There are moments, such as the final curtain, 
when one feels that Miss Dane is wandering from the point. 
The analogy of the young couple who contemplate matri- 
mony whilst watching the experiences of the clergyman and 
his wife, is not well sustained, and one’s interest in them 
is not as great as it should be, since their characters are 
not so carefully drawn. This is not to say that ‘*Mariners”’ 
is not very well worth seeing—it is; but Miss Dane has 


done better work. 


* * * 


‘* Captain Banner,”’ at the Little, is a disappointing 
play, since it is built up on a structure which promises fine 
architecture, but lacks movement and design. Mr. George 
R. Preedy, the author, does not explain or justify his em- 
bittered prison governor’s infatuation for his _ royal 
prisoner, nor does he make it clear whether the infatuation 
is really reciprocated or whether the Queen is merely using 
her gaoler as a means towards escaping. The dénouement, 
too, is not the outcome of the story, but an adventitious 
and too facile untying. The dialogue is distinguished, but 
unrelieved by any sort of lightness. Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
plays the governor in a monotone, which does not help 
matters, though he brings to the part much that the author 
has neglected. Miss Dorothy Green is successful with the 
Queen only until the doubt of her sincerity arises, after 
which she seems to be as uncertain of her true intentions 
as the audience. None of the other parts is well played. 


* * * 


There was, as usual, an immense crowd of people, dis- 
tinguished, undistinguished, and bizarre, at the Private 
View of the Royal Academy last Friday—the event which 
is said to constitute the opening of the London “ season.” 
The pictures—never so amusing to look at on this occasion 
as the spectators—are strangely like the Academy pic- 
tures of any other year, and again one marvels that in so 
vast a collection artistic interest should not—even, as it 
were, by mistake—have crept in somewhere. But search as 
one will, it is hard to find. There is Mr. Sickert’s portrait 
of Sir Nigel Playfair in the part of Tony Lumpkin, a large 
picture, of great sensibility and wit, but extremely slight, 
and hardly to be considered a serious work (is Mr. Sickert 
perhaps slightly pulling the august leg of the institution of 
which he is an Associate ?); there are some small paintings 
by the late H. S. Tuke which, though by no means first 
rate, are yet respectable in technique and painted with 
obvious enthusiasm; a group by the youthful Miss Joan 
Manning-Sanders has the merit of originality and a sense 
of design. The portraits, royal and otherwise, are chiefly 
conspicuous for a complete incompetence to achieve even 
the realism to which they aspire and for their extreme un- 
pleasantness of quality; examples of this are those by Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper and the Hon. John Collier. Rather better 
is Mr. Meredith Frampton’s portrait of the Duke of York. 
a conscientious imitation of Ingres. 


* * * 


Miss Mary Pickford’s first talking film ‘* Coquette 
(at the New Gallery Cinema) cannot be accounted a great 
success. In the first place, the dialogue is largely inaudible 
or unintelligible; also, Miss Pickford’s voice is so obviously 
untrained for the purpose that it not only gives a 
monotonous flatness to everything she says, but seems also 
to embarrass and cripple her acting. The rather foolish 
and conventional story of the film is treated with the 
ordinary technique of the stage, so that there is very little 
action, and such as there is is intolerably slow. It is, 
altogether, one of the most boring films we have yet seen. 
At the Film Society’s performance last Sunday (the final 
performance of the season) the four short preceding films 
were of much greater interest than the main item of the 
programme. This was entitled ‘*‘ The Marquis of Bolibar,”’ 
and is an English film produced by Mr. Walter Summers 
for British Instructional Films. It is taken from an 
ingenious story of the Peninsular War, but suffers from 
slowness of movement and lack of spirit in the acting. 
*“* The March of the Machines,’? made by a Belgian pro- 
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ducer, M. Eugéne Deslaw, showed some extremely fine 
photographs of machines in movement; ‘* Soaring Wings 
(of German origin) and ‘‘ Brumes d’Automne ”? (made in 
France by M. Kirsanoff) both also contained very beautiful 
photography, the former of birds, the latter, mainly, of 
landscape; **C. O. D.’’ is an amusing and intelligently 
made short burlesque of a crime film, made at the Stoll 


Studios. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 11th.— 
Revival of ‘* Mary Rose,’’ by Sir James Barrie, at the 
Haymarket. 
Harold Samuel, Recital, Aolian Hall, 3. 
Conference, organized by the London Council for Pre- 
vention of War, on ‘* Militarism in Schools,’? Caxton 
Hall, 3. 
Sunday, May 12th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ** The Menace of the Movies,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
Repertory Players, in ** Bees and Honey,’’ by Mr. 
H. F. Maltby, at the Strand. 
** The Shanghai Gesture,”’ by Mr. John Colton, at 
the Scala (Venturers’ Society). 
The Lyceum Club Stage Society, in ‘* Notoriety,”’ by 
Martha Myers and Elliot Page, at the Garrick. 
‘Tuesday, May 14th.— ‘ 
Mr. St. John Ervine and Miss Mary Borden, on ** Was 


Columbus Wrong? ’’ London School of Economics, 
5.30. 
Bach Cantata Club’s Concert, Royal College of 


Music, 8.15. 
Thursday, May 16th.— 
*“* Faust ’?? (Gounod), at the Old Vic, 7.45. 
Miss Rose Macaulay reading her own Poems, Poetry 
Bookshop, 6. 
Thibaud Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
OMICRON. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


THE house of Dives overflows 

With menials, rows on gorgeous rows, 
In ordered ranks and hierarchies ; 
But I have ten to one of his. 


A butler whom I never see 

Arranges heat and light for me; 
Minions at Chelsea stoke my fire, 
And send me the result by wire. 


And as I walk abroad I note 

My footman in a dustman’s coat; 
And there’s a valet Hendon way, 
Who fills my bath from day to day. 


I have a gardener in the Park, 
Whose daffodils excite remark ; 

And my great greenhouses extend 
From Hobart Town to Ponders End. 


My cheuffeur (Tube or L.G.O.) 
Is always in incognito; 

And the next girl I meet may be 
My laundry-maid from Battersea. 


And I have other servitors— 

Their number must be scores and scores— 
Who toil for me eight hours a day 

At Bow, or Barnes, or Bermondsey. 


No broom or pan or spade is theirs 

(Though still they live below the stairs), 

But boilers, dvnamos, and cranks; 

And T should like to give them thanks. 
Rosert Bett. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


JUDGE JEFFREYS IN 


e HE Bloody Assize,*? by His Honour Sir Edward 
Parry (Benn, 21s.), makes one realize how much 


more satisfactory history is than fiction, unless 

fiction is written by one of the great masters. Judge Parry 
for that is the name by which one still likes to call him 
—gives you in this book all the excitement that you get 
from a first-class detective story, from a full-blooded melo- 
drama on the stage, from a good psychological novel, from 
a novel of adventure, from a murder case in the daily 
paper, and even from a General Election (for in this old 
history you cannot help being a violent political partisan 
of one the other)—all rolled into one. And the 
excitement of the story and drama, the interest in the 
play of character, are surely immensely intensified by the 
knowledge that these things actually happened, that these 
men and women lived and plotted and died for their in- 
terests or their beliefs, in London or in small and familiar 
villages of Dorset, Devon, and Somerset. 


side or 


I get a peculiar 
historical thrill when I hear that the murderers carried the 
sedan chair, with the body of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
in it, out of Somerset House into Covent Garden, where 
they rested awhile, and then into Long Acre to Soho 
Church. These are streets and buildings and names with 
which the Londoner has been familiar since childhood, and 
the fact that the body of the good Sir Edmund, propped up 
in his sedan chair by his Papist murderers, followed a route 
which one has followed oneself hundreds of times makes one 
realize the more keenly that these events are part of one’s 
own history as a Londoner and an Englishman. One gets 
the same thrill following the wretched Monmouth’s flight 
after Sedgemoor, with Grey and Busse, to country which 
one knows well, between Gillingham and Salisbury, through 
Cranbourne Chace to Woodyates Inn on the Blandford 
road, and so into the Forest, where they caught him lying 
in the ditch under the ash tree. These thrills are not 
merely romantic or sentimental; they are partly historical, 
a sense of that continuity of events which, in fact, links 
the election at the end of this month by an infinite number 
of political threads and strands to this story of Titus Oates, 
the Duke of Monmouth, James II., and Judge Jeffreys. 
* 7 aa 

Judge Parry writes history dramatically, and it is, with 
certain reservations, a legitimate method for the historian. 
His object is to tell the story of the Bloody Assize. But 
the terrible ‘“‘ campaign’? of Jeffreys in the West 
Country was the third act in a great drama, of which the 
first act was the Popish Plot and the second the Monmouth 


invasion and rising. The bare story is tremendously 
dramatic, with those three strangely contrasted figures, 
successively prominent in the three acts, Titus Oates, 


Monmouth, Jeffreys. And there is the great epilogue to 
this play, which Judge Parry does full justice to, when 
William of Orange lands in Devonshire, and the Jesuit 
Fathers ‘* dispersed like demons in a pantomime when 
the fairy Kirke 
Churchill, who but a few years before had been slaughtering 
the Protestants of Devon and Somerset, ride off with their 
regiments to join William; and James, deserted by every- 
one, flies to the Continent, flinging the Great Seal into 
the Thames as he passes Lambeth; and Jeffreys is found 
in the ** Red Cow ”? at Wapping, disguised in a fur cap 
and a seaman’s neckcloth and with his eyebrows shaved; 
and Titus Oates, whom the world had almost forgotten, 


queen waves her wand;”’ and and 


lying in irons in a dark hole in the King’s Bench prison, is 


THE 


WEST COUNTRY 


released from prison, receives a pension, marries a rich 
wife, and lives quietly—and, one hopes, happily—at Axe 
Yard in Westminster for sixteen years until his death. 
This is the magnificent drama, staged by history in the 
seventeenth century, which Judge Parry sets before us so 
skilfully in his book. I have said that the dramatic treat- 
ment of history is legitimate, subject to ‘* reservations.’’ 
The two most important reservations are properly com- 
plied with by Judge Parry. In the first place, he has per- 
formed the elementary duty of the historian to make an 
exhaustive examination of the authorities. In the second 
place, he never forgets that the material of history is facts 
or events which happened, and that the quarry of the his- 
torian is truth. He never, when he has to choose between 
the two, sacrifices the history to the drama. And his book 
always remains pure history, not a mongrel bastard between 


history and fiction. 
* * . 


It is amusing to compare Judge Parry’s account of 
these events which led to the downfall of the Stuarts with 
that of the Stuart and Catholic apologists, e.g., Mr. Belloc. 
Mr. Belloc’s wise, tolerant, ‘* English,” sailor King, James 
II., wears a very different aspect in these pages. Here 
he appears as a stupid, obstinate, treacherous, horribly 
cruel and vindictive bigot. One’s estimate of James’s 
character must depend largely upon one’s view of the 
Popish plot and of his responsibility for the Bloody Assize. 
Judge Parry’s account of the trials of Coleman and of the 
murderers of Sir Edmund Godfrey, and his analysis of the 
evidence, are extremely interesting, and his experience as a 
judge lends weight to his opinion on the legal questions. 
He, like everyone else, agrees that Oates was a perjurer, 
and that the more evidence he gave, the more imaginative 
it beeame. But that does not dispose of the Popish Plot or 
of all Oates’s evidence. Judge Parry’s conclusion is that 
Oates had heard of a plot among the Jesuits and Roman 
Catholics upon whom he spied, and that he undoubtedly 
believed in it. It consisted of three parts: ‘* (1) to kill 
the King; (2) to subvert the Government; (3) to extirpate 
the Protestant Religion and establish Popery.”? It was on 
Oates’s information that Coleman, James’s Secretary, was 
arrested, and at Coleman’s trial the most damning evidence 
against him was his own letters. As Judge Parry says, 
** Coleman’s plot, as set down in black and white in his 
own hand, was the Popish Plot as feared by the people. It 
included, if necessary, placing James upon the throne, in 
order that the pestilent heresy of Protestantism might be 
destroyed with foreign aid, according to the precedents of 
‘our Queen Mary,’ of beloved memory.’ Coleman’s 
letters definitely implicated James in the plot; at the trial 
Coleman denied his connivance, and the _ prosecution 
accepted James’s ignorance of what was going on. Judge 
Parry’s conclusion, however, is that ‘* it is possible to 
believe that the Duke (James) knew nothing of his con- 
fidential secretary’s letters, but it is stretching credulity 
beyond reasonable limits.” 

* ~ * 

Judge Parry’s description of the Bloody Assize and of 
that most terrible of all State Trials, the judicial murder 
of Alice Lisle, is very good. Here there is no doubt at all 
of James’s complicity in one of the foulest, most sordid, and 
stupidest of butcheries ever perpetrated by a king or 
statesman. Reading the facts, it is almost impossible to 
believe that reasonable men can write books in order to 
whitewash James and his creature Jeffreys. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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New 


CAMBRIDGE 
Books 








THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
GENERAL EDITORS 
J. HOLLAND Rose, M.A., Litt.D., A. P. NEWTon, 
M.A., D.Lit., and E. A. BENIANs, M.A. 


This work has been planned in eight volumes, of 
which the first three will relate the general history of 
British oversea expansion and imperial policy, volumes 
four and five (edited by Prof. H. H. Dodwell) the 
history of British India, and the remaining three the 
history of Canada and Newfoundland, Australia and 
New Zealand, and South Africa. The history of the 
various parts of the dependent Empire will be treated 
in the first three volumes in connection with the general 
story of the Empire’s growth and policy. The volumes 
on the history of the Dominions are being for the most 
part written by scholars of the Dominions, and the 
Editors have had the great advantage of the co-operation, 
as Advisers, of Professor W. P. McC. Kennedy for 
the volume on Canada and Newfoundland, Professor 
Ernest Scott and Professor J. Hight for the volume 
on Australia and New Zealand, and Professor E. A. 
Walker for the volume on South Africa. Each of 
these volumes will form a separate unit with a specified 
interest of its own. 


Now Ready VOLUME I 
The Old Empire, from the Beginnings to 1873. 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 














LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Volumes IL and III. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s net each. 


The first of these four volumes of selections by 
Dr G. G. COULTON from original documents was 
published in 1928 (7s 6d net) ; it illustrated ‘‘ Religion, 
Folk-Lore, and Superstition.”” Vol. If deals with 
“Chronicles, Science, and Art,’’ Vol. IIL with ‘“‘ Men 
and Manners.” (Vol. IV, dealing with ‘‘ Monks, 


Friars, and Nuns,”’ will be ready shortly.) 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


FOR QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN 
DOWN TO THE UNION WITH 
SCOTLAND, 1702-7 


Edited by Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net. 


PROGRESS IN LITERATURE 
By LascELLES ABERCROMBIE. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d 
net. The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered at Cam- 

bridge on May 10, 1929. 


THE GERMAN INFLUENCE 
IN DANISH LITERATURE IN 
THE 18th CENTURY 


By Prof. J. W. Eaton. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 














Methuen’s New Books 


MODERN MATERIALISM AND EMER- 
GENT EVOLUTION 
By Professor WILLIAM McDOUGALL. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book states as simply as possible the true bearing of modern 
psychology on some of the great problems of human destiny. 


THE NAPPE THEORY IN IN THE ALPS 
By Professor FRANZ HERITSCH. Illus. 14s. net. 


The fascinating story of the development of views on Alpine structure» 
translated from the German by Professor P. G. H. Boswell for 
Messrs. Methuen’s Geological Series. 


THE NEW HEALING 
By WILFRID A. STREETER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, by a leading exponent of osteopathy, is a challenge to 
the orthodox medical profession which should arouse widespread 
public interest. 


ME—THE HANDICAP 
By WILLIAM T. TILDEN. 5s. net. 


In this book the famous Lawn Tennis champion surveys his tennis 
career, and suggests many revolutionary changes in the game. 


THE HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT 
By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book shows how government is related to the intellectual, 
social, and economic life of the peoples it controls. 


WILD-FOWLERS AND POACHERS 


Fifty Years on the East Coast 
By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON. Illus. 15s. net. 
A fascinating record of life among the “ outlanders ” of the Broads— 
the men and women who specialized in fishing, wild-fowling and 
poaching. 


ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE 
By GLADYS STOREY. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


Entertaining anecdotes of many notabilities, by the daughter of a 
well-known R.A. 
“A very delightful book . . . the illustrations by famous artists 
are particularly attractive.”—Daily News. 








GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM’S New Novel 
THE MAJOR’S CEES TES 
7s. - net 


A delightful story which deals with a fresh adventure of the famous 
hero of the same author’s Spanish Gold. 


The Methuen ‘Clue’ Stories 


A series of Detective Stories of exceptional merit submitted for 
Messrs. Methuen’s recent Competition. 


THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS 
By N. A. TEMPLE-ELLIS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Winner of the First Prize (£250). 


THE MURDER IN THE LABORATORY 
By T. L. DAVIDSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Winner of the Second Prize (£150) 





Other Volumes now ready 


THE MAN IN THE QUEUE 
By GORDON DAVIOT. 38." 6d. net. 


An absorbing story of the hunting of the assassin of a man found 
stabbed in the back in a London theatre queue. 


THE COPPER BOTTLE 
By EDWARD J. MILLWARD. 3s. 6d. net. 


An enthralling and unusual crime story. 








METHUEN & Co., Ltd. 36. Essex Street, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
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REVIEWS 
THE POOR LAW 


English Poor Law History. Part II.—The Last Hundred Years. 

By BEATRICE and SIDNEY WEBB. Two vols. (Longmans. 36s.) 
IF this were an ideal world every member and every leading 
official of a county borough or county council would read, 
study, and digest the thousand pages of this book. They 
are faced with the immense task of taking over the work 
of the Poor Law Guardians, and ‘‘ by a bold devolution of 
confidence "’ it is left to each local authority to draft for 
itself an administrative scheme on which the successful and 
efficient carrying out of its new responsibility will depend. 
But we are not living in an ideal world, and, taking the 
world as it is, I wonder whether fifty councillors and alder- 
men throughout the whole of Great Britain will read this 
book and draw from its closely packed pages the lessons of 
recent history which would enable them to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past. 

In this sense these volumes bring home to one the diffi- 
culties of modern democratic government owing to the 
growing, and indeed almost terrifying, complexity of 
modern society. The thousand pages of these two volumes 
deal with only one aspect of local government. Written 
with the skill and care which the Webbs invariably devote 
to their work, it is not too much to say that there is hardly 
a redundant word in it. And yet the result is so massive 
that it is quite beyond the capacity of at least nine politicians 
out of ten even to attempt to read and understand it. As 
there is no hope of simplifying society, the only alternative 
is to educate our politicians more highly in the future! 
Meantime, we must trust to the permanent officials at the 
Ministry of Health, and in local authorities, to see that so 
far as practicable the lessons so lucidly and persuasively set 
forth in these volumes are taken proper advantage of in 
the critical months ahead of us. 

In the preface the authors state that these volumes bring 
to an end a task on which they have been engaged since 
1899, the analytical and historical description of the struc- 
ture and function of English local government, published in 
ten large volumes. They almost seem to apologize for having 
spent so much time and energy on ‘‘ the analytic history of 
social institutions.’’ Surely this is unnecessary? Is it not 
now beginning to be generally recognized that the kind of 
study of recent social institutions, which the Webbs have 
made their speciality throughout life, is perhaps the most 
important sociological need of the day? If we are to deal 
wisely with our social institutions we must first understand 
them. Nobody has done even half as much as the Webbs 
to help us in this vital matter. Their ‘‘ Industrial Demo- 
cracy’’’ and ‘‘ History of Trade Unionism”’ are recognized 
as classics. There are many other books on Trade Unions, 
but not one in the same class as these two. 

The same applies to ‘‘ Poor Law,’’ perhaps even more 
strongly. Volume I. gives a fascinating account of the 
development of the Poor Law system for the century prior 
to 1906, eminently readable in itself, and full of lessons of 
permanent value on subjects such as pauperization and the 
principle of less eligibility, and the relations of the central 
government departments to the local authorities. One of the 
outstanding features of the Webbs’ book is that they never 
lose sight of the principles underlying the actions they 
describe ; they continually throw light on modern problems. 

The second volume begins with an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Royal Commission of 1906-9 and gives some 
indication of the very active part played by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. She extracts from her diary the following: ‘I 
merely said that I should, in the course of the next six 
months, present the Commission with a further memoran- 
dum. ‘ You might elaborate with a few more details the 
one you have already presented,’ said Lord George Hamilton 
in a frightened way, and so it was left.’” The book goes on 
to describe, with the usual effective Webbian use of capitals, 
‘‘how the Framework of Repression has been superseded 
by the Framework of Prevention.’’ Broadly speaking, the 
Webbs maintain the views of the famous Minority Report 
of 1909, of which they were in fact the joint authors, which 
advocated the substitution of the prevention of destitution 
for the old deterrent methods. They bring the book right up 
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to date by a discussion of the De-rating Act, and show how 
much depends on the way in which local authorities frame 
their administrative schemes, and how much still remains 
to be done before all classes are ‘‘ taken out of the Poor 
Law.’’ The book is a history, and they do not attempt to 
provide a scheme for the future, but to anybody reading the 
book carefully the broad outlines of the schemes they would 
advocate are pretty clear. 

The Webbs state in the preface that these volumes bring 
to an end their thirty years’ work on English local govern- 
ment. One can only regret that we are not to have similar 
volumes on other aspects of local government. The problem, 
for instance, of the administrative control of our large cities 
urgently requires dealing with; it would have been an 
immense help to have had an analysis by the Webbs as to 
how in fact it has worked in the past. But, while regretting 
that we have not got more, we must be grateful for what 
the Webbs have given us. If democracy is to succeed we 
must have, on the one hand, able and honest politicians and 
administrators. On the whole, perhaps, those we have are 
good enough—on one condition, and that is that sociologists 
and historians should tell them what has been happening in 
the world, what has worked well, or badly, and why. 
Specialized analytic historians of this sort are perhaps the 
greatest need of society to-day. And in this vital matter 
the Webbs are in a class by themselves ; they have unique 
equipment ; each of them has enough ability, energy, and 
devotion to public work for two ordinary people. They have 
shown once for all how this kind of work should be done ; 
it is hardly too much to say that they have done the history 
of the Poor Law as well as it is in human capacity to do it. 
It can be taken as a certainty that their work will remain 
the standard book so long as human beings continue to take 
an interest in English Poor Law history of this period. 

E. D. Simon. 
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THE novel, as a commodity, has made great progress in the 
fifty years since Lady Augusta Noel wrote ‘* From Genera- 
tion to Generation ’’ (now republished in the Rescue Series). 
The advance from the velocipede to the latest model in motor 
bicycles is small in comparison. How much disappoint- 
ment would be saved if we could learn to look upon the 
novel as normally a commodity, abnormally and exception- 
ally a work of art, and to compare such works as ‘‘ The 
Golden Fleece,’’ not with the surviving works of art of the 
nineteenth century, but with the dead, forgotten (though 
occasionally rescued) average novel. We ought to clear our 
minds of esthetic standards and notions. We ought to 
approach the discussion of the modern novel as we might 
approach the discussion of ludo as a means of passing a 
pleasant evening. A novel is, of course, in some ways a 
more complicated form of amusement than ludo, and a good 
detective novel is more exciting and entertaining. Life 
interests us—making money and losing money, making 
friends and trying to lose them, falling ill and getting better, 
falling in love and failing to get better—it interests us so 
much that we want to multiply our experiences, provided 
we can multiply them without the equivalent ‘‘ expence of 
spirit."’. To discover or uncover the lives of other people, 
with or without their consent, serves as one shadowy type 
of substitute. The average novel serves as another. But we 
must omit the detective story, which uses lives and events 
merely as symbols. Its characters are faces painted upon 
cards, and the reader is not invited inside to join them. 

‘* From Generation to Generation ’’ was popular because 


it lent our parents a little extra life at a reasonable rate. 
To us, accustomed to the more efficient modern commodity, 
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‘*Once more the Marquis of Huntly brings out his 
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and new. A delightful book by a very great good- 
humourist who has lived every phase of his country’s 
life.” 








‘‘ A real value of Lord Huntly’s reminiscences, apart 

from their minor of his own kindly personality ‘ 

is the picture they give of the Victorian age. 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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‘* Always interesting.’”’—Daily Mail. 
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ihe amount of life seems deplorably small, the amount of 
flummery intolerably large. ‘‘ The Golden Fleece ’’ con- 
tains some flummery, but the proportions of life and flum- 
mery in the two novels are practically reversed. The 
abnormal novel, the novel which is a work of art, not a com- 
modity, may lend us very much more life, and no flummery 
at all, but that is not what makes it a work of art. The 
experience of life by proxy that it offers to us is always 
subordinate to another experience, which may be roughly 
described as an emotional appreciation of design and con- 
struction—a very different and infinitely more exacting ex- 
perience, and not to be had without considerable ‘‘ expence 
of spirit."’. This subordination of the experience of life by 
proxy to the experience of the work itself makes the ques- 
tion of the obscene in works of art completely irrelevant. 
But the question of the immoral and the obscene in relation 
to the average novel, considering how and why it is read 
by the average person, is not nearly so irrelevant. Three 
out of four novels to-day provide an imaginative extension 
of life only so far as life means sexual immorality, and even 
if this state of affairs results in general boredom rather than 
excitement, such boredom is bad. Censorship, obviously, 
offers too weak and clumsy a means of righting the balance ; 
at any time the destruction of the written word is like smash- 
ing the looking-glass because we dislike the face in it. But 
that is a digression, and even taking into consideration the 
present sexual obsession, the modern novel is a better thing 
than its grandmother. 

Lady Augusta Noel sets her story of the destinies of 
noble families and the dark ways of human passions in 
the wilds of Scotland. Lady Douglas is widowed early in 
life by a tragic accident ; her lord is killed on the moors by 
a shot fired (so it was supposed) by his young son. Lady 
Douglas banishes the boy and by her continued aversion 
practically ruins his life. At last a cousin confesses that the 
shot was his, and immediately everything is set right. 
Cruelty to an innocent child is a hideous thing, but in Lady 
Augusta’s hands it becomes more ludicrous than shocking. 
Nowadays we have a better developed sense of humour and 
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a maturer conception of human psychology ; heroics and 
sentimentalism both play a smaller part in the modern 
novel. We seldom read now that ‘‘ His was a nature strong 
to trust, strong to suffer, strong therefore to resent.’’ And 
in the matter of description, in the placing and moving of 
characters, there is even greater improvement. Take the 
scene with Lady Douglas when young Lord Douglas 
suddenly returns :— 

‘Very tall, with the same dark eyes and hair, seen indis- 
tinctly in the half light, standing in the heavy shadow of 
the doorway, and with the gloom of the passage behind him, 
it seemed to her for one short mad moment as if the Ronald 
of her youth—her husband—stood before her. 

‘*She started up With a wild cry of ‘ Ronald!’ ” 
Nowadays any writer as capable as Mr. John Gunther has 
banished the heavy shadow of the doorway and the gloom 
of the passage to the lumber-room and replaced them with a 
set of lights and shadows more varied and significant. 

‘* The Golden Fleece *’ needs thinning and combing out, 
otherwise it stands rather above the average. In the first 
half of the book Joan Tilford is interesting and compre- 
hensible, both generally and in her revulsion at finding how 
far the man she loves is from being in sexual matters as 
fastidious as herself. There may be pathological reason in 
her running amuck after her disillusionment about 
Philip, but larger human reason is lacking. In one of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s early novels the heroine gives herself 
to a man she dislikes in much the same mood and for much 
the same reason as Joan, but whereas Jenny Pearl let it 
happen once, Joan’s lovers are so many and so vague, the 
reader loses count. (Talking of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
his ‘‘ Extraordinary Women ’”’ is now published at a price 
more on a par with its merits.) 

‘* Steppenwolf *’ opens with the promise of a novel of 
ideas. Haller, the hero, is introduced as a genius of suffer- 
ing. ‘* He belonged to those who have been caught between 
two ages, who have fallen from all credit and innocence.”’ 
3ut his documents, which we are led to hope may be a 
revelation of his character, turn out to le peculiarly un- 
appetizing conglomeration of fantasy, philosophy, and moist 
eroticism. / Haller’s mistress was promiscuous—so was 
Swann’s, but Swann lacked the tolerance of a Haller. 
Haller’s mistress is spasmodically homosexual—so was 
Odette. Beside Haller’s reaction to the discovery, and the 
reaction of Swann when he forces Odette’s confession, Swann 
shows up as quite absurdly old-fashioned and fussy. It 
may, of course, be argued that such tolerance is charac- 
teristic not of normal men, but merely of the human jelly-fish 
of Herr Hesse’s creation. ‘‘ It was curious and mysterious 
to know, when I was with Maria again, that she had had 
Hermine in her arms just as she had me, and that she had 
felt and kissed her limbs and hair and skin just as she 
had mine. New, indirect, and complicated relations rose 
before me, new possibilities in love and life... .’’ New, 
indirect, and complicated intimacies among invertebrates 
rise before us. 

‘*‘ Awake and Rehearse”’ gives the same feeling of dis- 
comfort and irritation as when a neighbour in the theatre 
sniggers in the wrong place, but almost every short story 
in the collection shows technical ability. Two of them turn 
upon the unconventional fate that befell the ashes of 
cremated husbands ; the joke would have been more amus- 
ing without repetition. 

The two remaining novels tell us practically nothing 
about life, either false or true, but ‘‘ The Patient in Room 
18°’ can be recommended far more cordially than any other 
book on this list. Except possibly for the ultra-sophisticated 
student of the detective novel, it can be guaranteed to give 
three hours complete and refreshing absorption, sorting out 
the criminal from a row of five. Perhaps two of the five 
begin to look innocent too early in the tale, but that is the 
only flaw. “An Artist Passes’’ reverts to an older and 
cruder form of entertainmenty The Mexican hero-villain 
moves easily and speedily from love-affair to murder and 
murder to love-affair, the simple pattern of his capacity for 
escaping the consequences reappearing in varied settings— 
Mexico, San Francisco, Paris. At one point he paints a good 
picture, but apart from that the element of surprise is sadly 
absent. 

Lyn Li. IRVINE. 
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THE CASE FOR EARL HAIG 


Field-Marshal Earl Haig. By  BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.0., M.P. (Cassell. 25s.) 

Twenty-Five Years with Earl Haig. By SERGEANT T. SECRETT, 
M.M. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN 


GENERAL CHARTERIS writes of Earl Haig from peculiarly in- 
timate knowledge. He served under the late Commander-in- 
Chief in India and at Aldershot before the War, and was 
with him during practically the whole War period itself. 
He was deeply impressed from the start with Haig’s ability 
and character, and, with the years, respect ripened into 
something like hero-worship. It is, therefore, aS a very 
fervent partisan that General Charteris writes. His thesis 
is that Haig was the one British soldier of genius whom the 
War produced. ‘ It was Haig, and Haig alone "’; the phrase 
runs, like a refrain, through his book. 

Haig is represented as having foreseen the War more 
clearly than anyone else, and to him is given much of the 
credit usually assigned to Haldane for the formation of the 
Territorial Army. When hostilities actually broke out, it 
was Haig, we are told, and not Kitchener, who first voiced 
the conviction that the War would last for some years. 
Kitchener may have arrived simultaneously at that view by 
independent reasoning or intuition, or he may merely have 
echoed Haig. But Haig, we are assured, anticipated him in 
expressing that opinion. Throughout the actual conduct of 
the War, Haig is shown as having been the only man, among 
the Allied military leaders and statesmen, who really kept 
his head—who formed decisions from extensive and logical 
reasoning, and who then carried through his decisions with 
complete disregard for self-interest. Against a background 
of intriguing politicians and of incompetent and badly co- 
ordinated Generals, French and British, he is presented as 
the one solid tower of strength. Describing and analyzing 
in detail the various phases of the War, General Charteris 
asserts that, except perhaps in the case of Cambrai, 
Haig’s judgment was never once seriously at fault. And his 
self-abnegation was the more remarkable in that he was 
naturally ambitious and fond of praise. Had the task before 
him been less grim, and had he not been so fully convinced 
(without any self-conceit) that he was a child of destiny, he 
would not have submitted to the temporary curtailment of 
his power by the Calais Conference in 1917. He knew, how- 
ever, that the Calais policy carried the seeds of its own 
destruction, and he awaited patiently and confidently the 
reaction in his favour. Yet in the very different circum- 
stances of Spring, 1918, when imminent disaster threatened 
the whole Allied Army in the West, it was he himself who, 
setting his own prestige aside, demanded the instant appoint- 
ment of Foch as Generalissimo. General Charteris pays 
high tribute to Foch. But he claims that even Foch was 
fearful and hesitating and did not believe that an Allied 
offensive could, at any rate until 1919, actually crumble the 
enemy's line. ‘‘ It was Haig, and Haig alone,’’ who realized 
the full extent of Germany's exhaustion ; it was Haig alone 
who put heart into Foch, and who, acting without the con 
fidence of the authorities at home, conceived and delivered 
the last shattering blow. 

We have said enough to show that General Charteris 
has written a highly controversial book. It will be many 
years before a final verdict on the strategy and leadership 
of the Great War is possible. Since it is the eternal habit of 
historians to disagree, no unanimous verdict may ever be 
reached. At any rate, General Charteris, in much the 
manner of a barrister, has prepared, learnedly and 
eloquently, the case for Earl Haig. It should be added that 
the book is throughout marked by lucidity, and also by 
dignity. General Charteris has necessarily to stir up again 
some muddy waters. But, unlike many of our memoirists 
of the War, he does not love the mud for its own sake. 

The purely biographical part of the book is written with 
enthusiasm, but with palpable sincerity. General Charteris 
admits that Haig, while he was generally respected, lacked 
the faculty of stirring immediate affection. Reserved in 
manner and painfully inarticulate in speech, though he could 
express himself well enough in writing, he was commonly 
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regarded as soulless and cold. General Charteris certainly 
succeeds in correcting this impression, and his reading of 
Haig’s character is confirmed in every detail by Sergeant 
Secrett, who, as personal servant, was under Haig for 
twenty-five years, during which period he was only out of 
his immediate proximity, by day and night, for a single 
week. It is obvious that, to those who knew him intimately, 
Haig was the embodiment of honesty, loyalty, and 
generosity ; and Sergeant Secrett particularly emphasizes the 
clear-sighted Liberalism of his master, as reflected, for 
example, in his attitude to the Boers during and after the 
South African War. Sergeant Secrett writes vividly not only 
of Haig himself, but of many other famous men and women 
whom he has encountered. He displays a shrewdness of 
judgment and a terseness of style that some professional 
writers might envy. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


industrial Psychology. Edited by C. S. Myers. Home University 
Library. (Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.) 


IN his introduction to this concise little book, Dr. Myers con- 
trasts the approach of industrial psychology to workshop 
problems with that of the earlier school of efficiency 
engineers. Methods of driving workers by ‘ the incentive of 
threatened unemployment or of increased earnings’ are 
compared to the administering of a cardiac stimulant or 
sedative by a doctor before he has properly examined the 
case to discover whether the heart itself is at fault or if 
there are abnormal resistances to its action. The industrial 
psychologist aims at dealing with abnormal resistances to 
efficient working and rejects cruder methods of over-stimula- 
tion. Subdivision of work, when carried too far, is shown to 
have diminished output by increasing monotony and strain. 
This concern with the human factor in place of industrial 
manipulation of men is a new method, though the primary 
aim of assisting production remains. 

Miss S. Bevington, in her survey of the relation between 
industrial psychology and welfare work, puts her finger on 
the point which is at once the strength and the weakness of 
industrial psychology. The welfare worker, she explains, 
often looks at workshop matters from a broad, social stand- 
point. Consequently he may make suggestions which are 
inoperative because the manager does not feel justified in 
spending time and money on projects which have no 
economic value. But the industrial psychologist offers scien- 
tific, technical assistance to the firm which directly helps 
production. Yet this practicality carries with it certain limi- 
tations. Applying always the criterion of production, the 
industrial psychologist is on weak ground in those cases 
where the interests of the ‘‘ human factor’’ are opposed to 
more rapid production. The main contention of this book 
is indeed that the interest of the worker and greater produc- 
tivity march together. ‘‘ Ease of work brings speed of 
work,”’ says one writer. But is this invariably true? Human 
rhythms do not always make for rapid production. Firms 
fill their machine shops with young workers and wear out 
both machines and machine tenders quickly. From a social 
point of view this rapid using up of labour is waste ; from 
the productive angle of the firm the case is not so clear. 

On accidents we are given a volume of information as to 
where, when, and how industrial accidents occur. It is 
emphasized that machines which are perfect from a produc- 
tive standpoint sometimes need replanning on safety lines. 
Here, too, we see that production cannot be the sole criterion 
of the workshop. Another useful section is that on work 
and environment, dealing with factory buildings, light, heat, 
vibration, ventilation, noise, and the effect of these upon 
production. Several chapters deal with intelligence and 
vocational tests, including a curious test labelled ‘‘ co- 
operative-ness.’’ These tests are still in their infancy. This 


clearly written manual of industrial psychology should be 
supplemented by psychological study of individual needs in 
industry apart altogether from usefulness to production. 

R. M. Fox. 
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LOCAL COLOUR 


Memoirs of Captain Carleton. Edited by CyrIL H. HARTMANN. 


Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Leonora Christina, Daughter of Christian IV. of 
Denmark. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. (Routledge. 
12s. 6d.) 


MEssrs. ROUTLEDGE, never weary in good works, have em- 
barked on a new series, ‘‘ The Background of History,”’ 
which is to consist of memoirs, reprinted or when possible 
unearthed for the first time. 

That the Series is not going to be afraid of rousing 
hornet’s nests is proved by the first volume, the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Captain Carleton,” which, accepted as genuine during the 
eighteenth century, were during the nineteenth century 
attributed to Defoe, and are now given back to Carleton. 
Mr. Hartmann, in a learned introduction, gives us a deal 
of new information about Carleton, and argues, convinc- 
ingly, I think, that there is no reason to suppose that the 
book was written by Defoe or Swift, or by anybody except 
Captain Carleton. We are glad to welcome him once more 
as an original author. 

But a further and more delicate problem arises when 
Captain Carleton heads a ‘*‘ Background of History ”’ Series. 
Can any credence be attached to anything he says? The 
Memoirs treat one of the most curious incidents in English 
history, our military promenade, during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, through Catalonia under the leadership 
of Peterborough, the famous capture of Barcelona by a coup 
de main, and the subsequent advance on Madrid. Captain 
‘arleton and Peterborough are dissociated from the expedi- 
tion shortly before the crashing defeat of Almanza. Lord 
Peterborough was an extremely intelligent man, a lord 
among wits, as well as a wit among lords, the intimate of 
Pope and Swift, a lover of the sublime and beautiful. Pope 
has immortalized him in four lovely lines :— 

‘‘He whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines 
Now forms my quincunx and now ranks my vines 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.” 
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Was this literary gardener a brilliant strategist of incorrup- 
tible honour and blameless valour, who was sacrificed to the 
jealousy of Marlborough, as Carleton asserts and Sir Walter 
Scott believed? Or was he an irresponsible and unscrupu- 
lous impostor, profiting by other men’s talents, as unreliable 
as he was crooked, who rendered inevitable the disaster of 
Almanza, and was in no way the real victor of Barcelona, 
nor the organizer of its subsequent relief? Opinions differ 
totally on this point, and have done so for two hundred 
years. It seems difficult to clear the matter up now. An 
independent-minded and very learned historian, the late Mr. 
Stebbing, in his Life of Peterborough, takes the first view ; 
Colonel Parnell, a very intellectual soldier, in his history 
of the war in the Peninsular, leaves Peterborough without 
a stitch to cover his nakedness. Without pretending to be 
an authority on the subject, I cannot help thinking he gets 
the best of it. Parnell also shows from where Carleton took 
his information about Spanish customs, particularly from 
Madame D’Aulnoy, who, it now appears, had never been to 
Spain herself, but he finally destroys one’s confidence in 
him by suggesting that Carleton’s memoirs were written by 
Swift. He is more successful in his assertion that the 
Memoirs are mere propaganda, built up out of materials 
furnished by Peterborough himself, the perfect man with 
a grievance. Meanwhile, Carleton is very good reading. 
But one can only wonder if he is quite fitted to lead off a 
‘‘ Background of History ’’ Series. 

The memoirs of prisoners are generally entertaining, 
and Princess Leonora Christina of Denmark, who spent the 
years 1663-1685 in the Blue Tower of Copenhagen, as a result 
of being married to a sort of Danish Montmorency, is no 
exception to the rule. Her story, which is written with 
much humour and good nature, throws a terrible shaft of 
light on Scandinavian boorishness. This volume is a reprint 
of a nineteenth-century translation, which is very far from 
what a translation should be, and it is not even made clear 
in what language Leonora Christina wrote or from what 
sort of edition it was made. Still, in spite of all faults, her 
Memoir is *‘ eminently readable.”’ 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


MR. M. P. SHIEL 


Cold Steel: The Lord of the Sea; The Purple Cloud; The Yellow 

Peri!, By M. P. SHIEL. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. each.) 
‘‘ THE air of the North Sea was in such a state of wave- 
agitation at the guttural going-off of guns, as if the globe 
had been tumbled into some boiling pot that bustlingly boiled 
with bubblings and bumpings, boxing with hubbub the 
squealing ear; and as he siood looking abroad with his palms 
on his ribs, the wind caught a laugh out of his mouth: for 
now all the south heaven was already red as with the fires 
of ten thousand pyres rising, as dreadfully red as the death- 
day of Nature, and the ocean’s floor a cemetery of flames.”’ 
‘** Before the tremblement of merriment could finish in her 
ribs at the ribaldry of Jove, Jehovah joked and shook her.”’ 
‘* And it was quick work, and stern work, and showery work, 
all Germany shouting, all England grinning in the grimness 
of a three-minutes’ struggle for the government of a globe.”’ 

It is rather difficult to believe that Mr. M. P. Shiel, who, 
after eighteen years of authorship, writes thus in ‘t The 
Yellow Peril,’ his twentieth novel, is such a ‘“ flaming 
genius’ as his publisher would have us believe. He knows 
much, many words and many facts, and he has a very fertile 
imagination ; but he is stultified by complete inability to 
control his knowledge and his imagination. No ‘ penny- 
blood *’ ever displayed such an illogical piling of incident 
upon incident as do these books. ‘*‘ The Purple Cloud,”’ in 
which Adam Jeffson is left as the last man in the world, 
is certainly the best of the four, because the situation here 
devised by the author permits a remorseless imaginative riot. 
‘‘ The Lord of the Sea’’ is the best disciplined ; but even 
here so many striking things happen that the end is an aniti- 
climax. ‘* Cold Steel’’ is a tedious piece of ‘‘ tushery,’’ in 
which bluff King Hal is excessively bluff and lecherous: fair 


damsels are pursued all over the South of England by many 
rival bands of lusty knights ; there are many fights (‘* Pon- 
derously panoplied, his Roman face was yet open to the day, 
and from under his morion popped loose, like the mature 
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and the GENERAL ELECTION. 


We know, as the result of past experience, that there are many people both at home and abroad who, at the 
time of a General Election, are keen to know the thought, policy, and opinion expressed by the various political 
parties concerned, and their changing prospe&s from week to week. This applies with special force to the 
General Eleétion on May 30. 


On the present occasion, with three great parties striving for the ascendancy and the uncertainty of the result, 
which has strikingly developed during the last few weeks to an unexpeéted degree, the coming General Election 
cannot fail to be more strenuous and interesting than any of its predecessors of this century. 


PUBLIC OPINION during the next few weeks is making special arrangements for adequate General Ele¢tion 
features. Each of the three parties will have its policy fairly presented in accordance with the tradition of this 
journal during the sixty-eight years of its existence—the tradition to give the reasoned views of all sides. 


The next four months will cover the period before the General Ele¢tion with its campaign, the Ele¢tion itself, 
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cocoon, the mass of his locks of flax, he looking short on 
his large charger, his left palm back on her haunch, as 
calmly he went forward at a walk ; and Anne Boleyn, watch- 
ing in the throng, felt a tightening of the heart, for she had 
loved him ; while Bessie, too, from her watch-height, knew 
him ; and Henry, prying at his face, as it moved nigh by, 
vented from bosom and nostril a ‘H’m!’ of meditative sur- 
prise.’”’). The result of all this is the Church of England. 
‘‘The Yellow Peril’’ is a second-rate feuilleton, in one 
chapter of which are to be found the three weird sentences 
quoted above. 

If Mr. Shiel possesses a sense of humour, he must have 
found it difficult to write these books: if a reader possesses 
a sense of humour, he will find it difficult to read them. 


MEDIZVAL IDEALS 


By WILHELM II 
10s. 6d. 


My Ancestors. 
(Heinemann. 


Translated by W. W. ZAMBRA. 


THe ex-Kaiser has undoubtedly heartened and consoled him- 
self by writing this account of his forefathers. Far from 
being an objective historical survey, it is in effect a justifica- 
tion, in the light of ancestral tradition, of his own aims and 
attitude as a ruler. And, again in the light of ancestral 
tradition, there is no doubt he is completely justified. The 
only question is whether a ruler should base his policy on the 
requirements of his period or on adherence to the principles 
of his House. For the ex-Kaiser the question did not arise. 
The Hohenzollern ideal of an ‘ objective State-Authority ” 
which should be embodied in a monarch of supreme power 
was responsible for both rise and downfall of the ruling 
House. That an aim which was constructive and progressive 
in the time of the first Electors, achieving magnificence with 
Frederick the Great, should be left as retrogressive and 
obstructive by the march of history, is a fact ignored by the 
proud recorder. Medizevalism reigns triumphant in his out- 
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look, though it can no longer govern a modern State ; and 
views which would appear utterly incompatible with any 
grasp of contemporary politics, are here seen prolonged 
from their original setting in a feudal world. 

The plan of the narrative indicates accurately enough 
the standpoint of its author. It is, as explained in the intro- 
duction, to record the impression stamped on his mind of 
the personalities and efficiency of the Hohenzollerns, and to 
show what they ‘‘made of the Nation and out of the Nation.” 
There is no inquiry as to counter-influences, and only the 
faintest unavoidable hint that the principle of supreme un- 
constitutional power was gradually and inevitably under- 
mined by the spread of Liberalism. The ex-Kaiser’s admira- 
tion for his ancestors is independent of a time-sense. So one 
finds him taking examples from the seventeenth century to 
illustrate imperishable truths, as that ‘‘the history of a 
nation is made by an individual—and only an individual ”’; 
and again, that Might alone can command respect, and only 
the nation itself in armscan provide its ruler with this Might. 
These reflections concern the Elector Frederick William, but 
in the eyes of his descendant they hold good. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that Frederick I., having ‘‘ created’’ the 
Prussian Corps of Officers, is hailed as ‘‘ one of the leading 
intellects of our House.”’ 

Underlying all is the basic factor of personal responsi- 
bility to God, in the ‘incorruptible, highest office of the 
Almighty.’’ Volumes might be written on the uses and 
abuses of this medieval conception, instigator of great vic- 
tories, obstructor of progress and enlightenment. Reason 
will yield to reason, but a divinely inspired ruler sees all 
change that threatens his supremacy as a work of the devil, 
and there is no uncertainty as to ‘‘ the way of Right.’’ De- 
lightfully naive remarks concerning God are to be found 
here. In 1870—‘* At last the hour approached that God had 
ordained for the fulfilment of the German peoples’ longing 
for the erection of a great uniform Empire.’’ For ‘ God,”’ 
read ‘‘ Bismarck,’’ and it approaches accuracy ; since this 
sentence refers to the carefully nurtured, favourably timed 
break with France that was seen as the surest method of 
uniting Germany. But the word ‘‘God’”’ lifts the entire 
affair out of diplomacy to the lofty regions of predestination. 
History is ennobled—provided one side only is consulted. 
Little wonder that the idea of divine co-operation is ardently 
upheld by those with a personal desire for kingdom, power, 
and glory. In the pages of a record such as this its 
medigvalism has a certain charm. It is only in contact with 
modernity that it proves disastrous to its upholder. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Messrs. BELL & Sons publish a new and cheaper edition of 
Mr. Beer’s well-known ‘‘A History of British Socialism ” 
in two volumes (7s. 6d. each). There is a new supplemen- 
tary chapter dealing with the years from 1920 to 1928. 

The Scholartis Press produce a very nice reprint of 
‘Melancholike Humours, in Verses of Diverse Natures, set 
downe by Nich: Breton, Gent.’’ (7s. 6d.), first published in 
1600, with an essay on Elizabethan melancholy by Mr. G. B. 
Harrison. 

The following are some new biographies or autobio- 
graphies: ‘‘ The Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice,’’ by Charles 
Reece Pemberton (Scholartis Press, 8s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Queen Louise 
of Prussia,’’ translated from the German of Gertrude Aretz 

Putnam, 18s.), a life of the wife of Frederick William III.; 
‘‘ Gilbert and Sullivan,’’ by Isaac Goldberg (Murray, 21s.) ; 
‘‘Leaves from my Life,’ by H. Osborne O’Hagan (Bodley 
Head, 2 vols, 36s.), reminiscences of fifty-five years of city 
life from 1869 to 1924; ‘‘ Auld Acquaintance,’’ the further 
reminiscences of the Marquis of Huntly (Hutchinson, 24s.). 

‘* Schools of To-day,’’ by Bolton King, late Director of 

Education for Warwickshire (Dent, 3s. 6d.), is a discussion 


of the main educational problems of the day. Another in- 
teresting book on the education system is ‘ The Rising 


Tide, an Epic in Education,” by J. G. Legge (Oxford: 


Blackwell, 3s. 6d.), which gives an account of the progress 
in secondary education since the Education Act of 1902 and 
discusses the probable effects. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL 
MINING CORPORATION. 


A SUCCESSFUL FIRST YEAR. 





MR. JOHN HOWESON ON TIN PROSPECTS. 


The first annual general meeting of the Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corporation Ltd. was held on Wednesday, May 8th, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. John Howeson, the chairman of the company, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the first 
year of the corporation’s history had been a difficult period for 
tin producers, but a year of the greatest importance to every- 
body concerned with the non-ferrous metal industries. On all 
sides there had been a movement towards rationalization, co- 
operation of producers among themselves, between producer 
and consumer, and even between industry and industry, Copper, 
by means of a strongly organized cartel, had all but dominated 
its own market ; lead had made sensible progress in that direc- 
tion ; zinc had evolved one of the most efficient and desirable 
forms of co-operation in the metal industry, and tin, which had 
started the year some distance behind with co-operation, had 
made great strides. Co-operation was not a panacea for all 
their ills, because the mining industry, possibly most of all 
industries, needed technical skill, financial adequacy, and 
modernized equipment, and it was for that reason, reinforced 
by the constantly decreasing values of the unworked deposits, 
that tin producers the world over had been increasingly turning 
their attention towards the advantages to be obtained by the 
application of scientific knowledge, in the vanguard of which 
movement shareholders would agree their corporation had been 
prominent. 

By joining forces with the Yuba Engineering group they had 
paved the way for large-scale dredge mining of low-grade 
alluvial deposits ; through the London Malayan Tin Trust they 
had been responsible for the vast consolidation of present and 
future production in the East, by the acquisition of the business 
and technical organization of the Alluvial Tin Malaya group, 
they had been able to bring in the requisite practical experience 
of dredge mining in Malaya, and in Nigeria their group had 
played an important part in centralizing technical management 
and making the best of modern engineering practice available 
over the widest possible territory. In the smelting branch of 
the industry they had participated in the erection of the most 
modern and best-equipped smelter in the world. 


THE INDUSTRY'S POSITION 

The tin mining industry was now substantially re-equipped, 
better organized, better administered, and infinitely better able 
to face the future than ever before ; it was in a state in which 
co-operative action Was possible, and when that was effected 
there would be no more over-stimulus of production, no more 
reaction, but an efficient and orderly progress. 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that the 
revenue of the company had amounted to a total sum of £235,086, 
and as by far the greater part had been derived from dividends 
paid less tax, the gross revenue was actually a much larger sum. 
As to dividends received, a number of their investments had not 
yet reached the dividend-earning stage, and they might look 
forward to better average returns in the future. 

As to the present position of the supply and consumption of 
metallic tin, and the probable course of events in the future 
of the industry, from the point of view of supplies so long as the 
world’s producing resources could continue on the present sell- 
ing basis things might go well, but a time must come when 
output would again sink below consumption, and, as 1929-30 was 
recognized as the period likely to see the apex of production, 
it was clear that the time of reckoning could not be very far 
distant. The position which had arisen, threatening to engulf 
a majority of the producers, had served to expose in all its 
wanton futility the fallacy of competing to increase production 
beyond the limits at which that production could readily be 
absorbed. It was fortunate that point had been reached before 
market stocks had become unmanageable, and he could affirm 
that every indication pointed to a mutual understanding being 
reached among producers which, he could not doubt, presaged 
the rationalization of the industry and the beginning of stability 
to the permanent benefit of all concerned therein. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING, 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE. 


RECORD LIFE ASSURANCES. 





The annual meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was held on Wednesday last at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London. 

Mr. Harold J. Morland, M.A., F.C.A. (the chairman), who 
presided, said : Ladies and gentlemen, the adaptation of the new 
head office building, No. 7, Leadenhall Street, London, was 
completed in July last. 

1 will now turn to our report and accounts for 1928. The 
new life assurances of £1,567,483 constituted a record. In addi- 
tion the Century Life Fund issued policies for £71,606, making 
together £1,639,089, as compared with £1,548,236 for 1927. 

The amount of the life claims incurred was particularly 
favourable, being only 54 per cent. of the amount expected. 

For the third year in succession the net rate of interest 
earned on the funds after deduction of income-tax was in excess 
of 5 per cent. 

The premium income 
associated company, 
amounted to £684,310. 

The profit and loss account, the chairman added, was most 
satisfactory. The usual dividend of 12 per cent. (yielding the 
Friends’ Provident 6 per cent. on its investment) cost £33,600, 
leaving £26,879 to be added to the balance carried forward, 
making it up to £89,742. At the close of the current year 1929, 
the valuation of the assets and liabilities for the five years then 
ending would be made, and from the progress of their affairs 
until now it was evident that, subject to nothing unforeseen 
of a serious character taking place in the meantime, a surplus 
would be shown which would justify the allocation of bonuses 
on the basis of at least the most recent rate of interim dividend 
declared—viz., £2 per cent. compound. 

He moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which 
Was seconded by Mr. Robert Marsh and carried unanimously. 


in the general 
the Century, 


departments of our 
advanced by £72,727, and 
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You can earn money 
| at home in whole 
ge OF spare time writ- 

ing Show Cards for 
us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 


steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash _for 


all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 
ticulars and booklet free. : : H 
Write at once or. call. ShoOW Card Service, Hitchin. 














R EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 


—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





C OCKROACHES exterminated by Blattis. World-famed, never 

failed in 80 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free, from Howarth’s, 478, Crookes- 
moor, Sheflield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





EAL SHETLAND HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, 

per yard; Real Harris Wool Handwoven Tweeds, 

yard; Real Scotch Tweeds, 56 in. wide, 15/- per yard. 
A. A. Faircloth (Dept. 87), Stromness, Orkney. 


28 in. wide, 9/- 
28 in. wide, 9/- per 
Send for patterns.— 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
qa, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
MODERN FRENCH MASTERS.—Corot, Pisarro, Degas, Gauguin, Monet, 
Matisse, Segonzac, Vlaminck, etc 
Exhibition open till June Ist. 10—5. 








Sats. 10—1. 








R EADERS of THE NATION AND ATHENZEUM are invited to 
use the classified advertisement columns of that Journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at 
the rate of one shilling and sixpence per line per insertion. (A line usually 
averages about eight words.) An additional charge of 6d. is made for the 
use of a Box No. Reductions are allowed for a series of insertions. Full 
particulars will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, Tur 
NATION AND ATHENZUM, 88, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
A LETTER TO MIRANDA 


Y DEAR MIRANDA,—Now that you have been pro- 
Mewes to playing for a shilling a hundred, there are 

one or two aspects of the game of Bridge to which | 
should like to draw your attention. Family Bridge, the 
game you have played hitherto, is a very excellent game in 
its way ; but if you play Auction for a shilling a hundred 
under Family Bridge rules, you will soon lose all your 
pocket money. 

May I suggest, then, that you give attention, first of all, 
to the following points :— 

Keep the score yourself, 
It is a great mistake to rely, 
on somebody else’s scoring. At the best, this means that 
one is continually asking what the score is, which is very 
aggravating for everyone else ; at the worst, it means that 
one may throw away the game through failing to call to 
the score, or to notice that one’s partner has done so. 

Let me give you an example of this. The other day, in 
a rubber in which I was playing, the score was 24 to Love 
in our favour in the rubber game ; I dealt and called Three 
Clubs on a hand containing six Clubs to the Ace, King, 
Queen, and the Ace of Spades. My partner (who, it subse- 
quently turned out, was unaware of the score) took the call 
into Two No-Trumps and, owing to a freak distribution of 
the cards, was one down on his contract. With Clubs as 
trumps, we should have made ten tricks! Make a habit, 
then, not only of keeping the score yourself but of refreshing 
your memory by glancing at your score at the beginning of 
each hand. 

Find out what Dummy is, and is not, allowed to do.— 
Dummy’s part in the game is very important, and it always 
amuses me to see how different his behaviour is in Family 
Bridge from what it is supposed to be. For example, in 
some circles it is regarded as de rigueur for Dummy to 
collect the tricks taken by his side. This is quite unneces- 
sary and, indeed, can be a real nuisance, as Dummy is 
sasily led on from collecting the tricks to making sugges- 
tions about the play. I was much tickled by an instance of 
this the other day ; the call was No-Trumps ; there had been 
two rounds of ; and the remaining five were stranded 
in Dummy with no card of entry. Dummy then said eagerly, 
‘Shall I now play out the rest of the Spades from the top, 
partner? '' No one raised any objection, of course ; but at 
the Setebos Club the whole of those tricks would have been 
lost by this untimely interference! First, then, will you 
make a mental note that Dummy is not allowed to take any 
initiative in regard to the play, and ought not (unless asked) 
to collect the tricks or otherwise to help the declarer? In 
particular, he is not allowed to volunteer to the declarer 
the information that the latter is about to lead from the 
wrong hand. This can be penalized, though in Family 
Bridge it seems to happen more often than not. Another 
thing Dummy is not supposed to do is to peer at his 
adversaries’ hands. Strictly speaking, if he has done so, 
he loses his right to challenge when the declarer renounces 
in a suit. 

Next, as to what Dummy can and ought to do. There 
is as much confusion in regard to his rights as in regard 
to his limitations. His first duty (not, as some Family 
Bridge players suppose, the one thing he is forbidden to do) 
is to challenge the declarer when the latter fails to follow 
suit. I always maintain that a revoke by the declarer is 
primarily Dummy’s fault. Next, he may call attention to 
technical errors, such as the collection of one of his tricks 
by the adversaries, and he may ‘ butt in” in regard to 
any question of fact or law that comes up for discussion. 
Here also there is much misunderstanding. Some players 
seem to think that Dummy has no right to speak should a 
dispute arise ; on the contrary, once any question is opened 
! rights as the other players. He is only 


and keep your eye on it.— 
as my friend Prospero does, 


Spades 


he has the same 
debarred from initiating a discussion, e.g., he cannot call 
attention to a revoke or to any penalty which his partner 
is entitled to claim. Finally, he can consult with the 
declarer as to which of the two alternative penalties they 
shall avail themselves of in the event of their adversaries 
revoking. 

Next, learn one or two of the more important rules.—I 
suggest this in no ironical spirit, for the laws of Bridge 
cover thirty pages of print, and I hardly know anyone who 
could secure 100 per cent. in a thoroughgoing examination 
ym them. But there are a few which everyone ought to 
snow ; and more general acquaintance with them would 
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avoid a great many muddles and disputes. These rules, 
which I advise you to learn, are those which govern: (1) 
calling out of turn; (2) undercalling ; (3) leading out of 
turn ; (4) exposed cards ; (5) the revoke. In other words, 
if you will get a book of the laws and will master those 
numbered 35 to 41, 44, 52, and 53, you will be a much better 
equipped player than you now are ; you will find, too, that 
your knowledge of the game is much in demand wherever 
Family Bridge is played.—Yours sincerely, 
CALIBAN. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


THERE are two good piano records this month. Mr. Backhaus 
gives us some more of the Chopin Studies, Nos. 7, 9, and 10, 
of Op. 25 (12-in. record. DB1180. 8s. 6d.) ; he plays them, 
particularly No. 7, beautifully. Mr. Lamond gives a brilliant 
performance of the brilliant and exhilarating ‘‘ Venezia e 
Napoli Tarantella *’ of Liszt (12-in. record. D1630. 6s. 6d.). 

The San Francisco Orchestra, conducted by Alfred Hertz, 
play the Overture and Scherzo of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream’’ (Two 12-in. records. D1626-7. 
6s. 6d. each). Their recording compares favourably with 
other recordings of this work recently issued ; the orchestra 
has firmness and lightness ; the tone is good. Many will 
also enjoy the Overture to Verdi’s ‘‘ La Forza del Destino,” 
creditably played by Creatore’s Band (12-in. record. (C1643. 
4s. 6d.). 

We recently heard a performance of Strauss’s ‘‘ Rosen- 
kavalier*’ at the ‘‘ Unter den Linden’’ Opera House in 
Berlin, and it is interesting to compare our memories with 
a record of the famous trio and closing scene of Act III. 
which has been recorded during an actual performance there. 
(12-in. record. D1629. 6s. 6d.). The gramophone comes out 
of the test very well. Tone and volume are excellent ; the 
only point in which the records compare unfavourably with 
a performance is that occasionally the voice of one singer 
seems to recede into the distance, a fault which is most 
common in the recording of ‘* actual performances.”’ Pertile, 
the famous tenor, and the La Scala Orchestra, give a 
brilliant performance of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Mattinata’’ and 
Tosti’s ‘‘ Non t’amo piu’ (10-in. record. DA1008. 6s.). 
SoME of the very best chamber music records are of trios 
played by the famous Thibaud, Casals, and Cortot. Now 
they give us one of the, if not the, finest trio ever composed, 
the B-flat major, Op. 97, of Beethoven (Five 12-in. records. 
DB1223-7. &s. 6d. each). It is a very fine record, though not 
perhaps technically quite as brilliant as their Schubert 
Trio No. 1. Records never play at their best until they have 
been plaved several times, particularly if fibre needles are 
used, so that it is umsafe to be too censorious after two 
playings. Our impression is, however, that the recording 
has been kinder to the piano and ‘cello than to the violin, 
the tone of which in places is a little reedy. At any rate, 
it is a record which is to be coveted. 

Lucrezia Bori, soprano, sings very charmingly two songs 
from ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Me voici dans son boudoir’ and the still 
more often sung ‘‘ Connais-tu le pays? ’’ (10-in. record. 
DA1017. 6s.). Her voice records beautifully. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra give a charac- 
teristically brilliant performance of ‘‘ Carmen,”’ Prelude to 
Act 1 and Entr’acte, Act 4 (10-in. record. E531. 4s. 6d.). 
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APOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





REFORMED INNS. 


SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PEoPLE’s Reragsn- 
MENT House ASSOCIATION, LtD. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent St., W.1 





EATHFIELD.—Ideal Home, convalescent or student. Lady 
offers for summer her comfortable furnished cottage, with studio. 
Charming, bracing situation. Terms.--H., Dernier, Heathfield, Sussex. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








D®. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOLGELLEY.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Wycombe Court, Lane End, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls ‘and small Boys. Sound general education, on 
modern lines, to school leaving age. Aim: to discover innate gifts and train 
them for service to the community. Individual methods. * Difficult,” 
* Worried ” and “ Lazy ” children helped. Interest aroused, faculties stimu- 
lated through love, freedom, brotherhood, co-operation, service. Pupils prepared 
for full, active, useful life. Apply, The Principal. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL.—An Examination for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held in July. Particulars from the Headmaster, 
Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 





PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 








A COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE HELLENISTIC 

ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY” will be given (in English) by 
PROFESSOR ANATHON AALL (Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Oslo), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 22nd, FRIDAY, MAY 24th, and TUESDAY, MAY 28th, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss H. D. Oakeley, M.A. 
(Reader in Philosophy in the University). 

A Lecture on “ THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” will be given by 
ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD WEBB, K.C.M.G., C.B. {late President of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, MAY 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, G.C. B., K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), 
Road. Sunday, May 12th, at 6.30. 
Christopher G. Naish, B.A. (of Syria). 


Friends House, Euston 
**God and Allah.” Speaker: 





REE THOUGHT AND FREE SPEECH IN RELIGION.—The 

Free Relicious Movement (tow ards World-religion and World-brotherhood) 

meets in Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Sunday Mornings 
at 11. Addresses by the Leader, Walter Walsh, D.D. 








LITERARY. 


ALL SHOULD READ, “ The Past and Future Developments of 
Electricity.” and Industrial and World Peace. By H. G. Massingham. 
Recently published by Hutchinson’s, London. At all Booksellers, 








HE ROYAL RELIGION.’’—Read the beautiful Vision of a 

peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized by fourteen 
Festivals. Post paid is. 6d. Mr. I. Brozel, 77, Blenheim Crescent, Ladbroke 
jrove, London, W.11. 





OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





6° THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Miss Barmby. Moun Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


Booklets Free.—Apply 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1.000 prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 


HE COUNCIL of the University invites applications for the 
Professorship of Commerce. 

Annual stipend, £1,000. 

The Professor will be required to take up his duties on October Ist, 1929. 

Twenty copies of applications (accompanied by testimonials) should be 
forwarded to the Registrar, The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, on or 
before June 7th, 1929. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham. 
April, 1929. 





BOROUGH OF MANSFIELD. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of Senior 
Assistant (Male) in the Mansfield Public Library. Salary to commence 
at £156 per annum, rising, by annual inc rements of £18, to £208. 

Practical experience in a Municipal Library is essential, and preference will 
be given to candidates possessing examination certificates of the Library 
Association, or the Diploma of the School of Librarianship. 

Applications, to be accompanied by three recent testimonials, should be 
addressed to the Chief Librarian and Curator, Public Library and Museum, 
Manstield, and received not later than Thursday, May 28rd, 1929. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

J. S. ROBINSON, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, 

Mansfield. 








CAMB RIDGE SHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ASSISTANT TO THE JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT OFFICER. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant to the 
County Juvenile Employment Officer. 

Candidates should be under 30 years of age and, preferably, graduates. 
Experience in social or secretarial work is desirable. 

Salary, £180 per annum, rising by annual increments to a maximum of £220. 

Application Forms, with a list of duties, will be forwarded, on the receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, by the Education Secretary, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 

M: ay 6th, 1929. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE. 
LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR OF MUSEUM. 


HE COUNCIL invite applications from persons not exceeding 
40 years of age for the appointment of Librarian and Curator. Salary 

£400 per annum, rising to £500 per annum by four annual increments of £25, 
the first increment to take effect on April Ist, 1930. Previous experience in 
Library and Museum work essential. The person appointed will be required 
to satisfactorily pass a medical examination and to contribute to the Super- 
annuation Fund established under the Local Government and Other. Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922. He will also be required to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of the appointment, which will be subject to the Regula- 
tions of the Council and to one month’s notice on either side. 

Applications (on a form to be obtained from the undersigned), accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials and endorsed “ Librarian and Curator,”’ 
inust be delivered at my office not later than Monday, June 8rd, 1929. 

J. SPENCER TUMILTY, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, 


Town Hall, Bootle. 
May 10th, 1929. 


SOUTHALL—NORWOOD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


A CHIEF ASSISTANT (male) is required. Commencing 

Salary £156 p.a., rising by annual increments of £10 to £208. Practical 
experience in a Public Library and possession of L.A. Certificates or the Diploma 
of the School of Librarianship are essential. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
and other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Applications with full particulars and copies of three recent testimonials 
must reach the undersigned not later than the first post on Tuesday, May 2Ist. 

JAS. E. PERCIVAL, Chief Librarian. 





Public Library, 
Southall, Middlesex. 





HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HULL SCHOOL OF ART AND ADVISER ON 
ART EDUCATION IN THE CITY 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above post. Commencing 

Salary £800 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £1,000 per 
annum. Candidates must have had a good artistic training and be experienced 
in the work of a School of Art. A candidate with experience of artistic . 
crafts will be preferred. Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, and must be 
returned so as to reach these offices not later than May 28th, 1929. 

R. C. MOORE, Director of Education. 





Education Offices, 
Guildhall, Hull. 
May 2nd, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ba HE Drummond-Fraser Research Fellowship is offered for com- 

petition. The Fellowship, which is of the value of £100, is for the 
encouragement of research in Economics or Commerce. The Fellow will, be 
required to devote the whole of his time to research. Last date for applica- 
tions June ist. Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 





HE Nati onal Federation of Professional Workers requires a 

General Secretary to devote the whole of his or her time to the work 

of the Federation. The commencing salary will be £320 per annum, and all 

applications are to be sent, before June sth, to George Lathan, Esq., 25, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


Exchange brings the next settlement day to May 

80th, which is polling day. Brokers are still 
grumbling at the lack of business, but they admit that the 
** tone ”’ is firmer, which means that buyers are more con- 
fident and plentiful. The recovery in Imperial Chemical 
shares this week enlivened the industrial share market. 
The issue of new capital calling for £15,150,419 from Im- 
perial Chemica] shareholders was a big undertaking, and at 
one time the position looked somewhat black for the under- 
writers. It was announced at the end of last week that 
the preference shares issued at 23s. had been over-sub- 
scribed (a ‘* gilt-edged ”? industrial preference share to 
yield over 6 per cent. is always in demand), but the new 
ordinary shares issued at 33s. 6d. were being quoted on 
Monday in the form of letters of renunciation at ** nothing 
to 14d.”” It was regarded as a joke by some dealers to 
collect these ‘* letters ’? for nothing from brokers who did 
not know what to do with them. On Wednesday, however, 
after the date for taking up the new issue had expired, the 
new ordinary shares 5s. paid were being sold at ls. 6d. 
premium. The moral is an old one—uever look a gift horse 
in the mouth. The same thing occurred a year or so ago 
when Snia Viscosa was making a new issue. The “* rights ”’ 
one day were valueless and were being dropped by brokers 
into their waste-paper baskets. A few days later these 
rights were being sold at a few shillings each. Meanwhile, 
in spite of the declarations by some Parliamentary candi- 
dates that trade is reviving, the ‘* heavy ”’ British indus- 
trial shares are still dull. The index for iron and steel 
share prices (100 December 31st, 1927), according to 
the Investors’ CHRONICLE, fell to 59.8 at the end of last 
month, which is the lowest level recorded since July, 1927. 


~ *~ * 


"Tix present three weeks ‘‘ account ’”’ on the Stock 


As we criticized the Dunlop Rubber report last week 
somewhat severely, we welcome the engagingly frank state- 
ment of Sir Eric Geddes at the general meeting. If the 
Dunlop Rubber Company saw its profits reduced by 
£1,700,000 as a result of the sudden abolition of the rubber 
restriction scheme, it apparently suffered less than Ameri- 
can rubber manufacturers. According to Sir Eric Geddes. 
the 1928 profits of the twelve largest American companies 
showed a reduction of 96 per cent. The rubber industry 
throughout the world, he said, was taken completely by 
surprise by the Government’s decision to abolish restric- 
tion in April, 1928, seeing that (1) Mr. Amery in July, 
1927, had stated: ** I do not contemplate either the with- 
drawal of the scheme . . . nor any substantial variation in 
its provisions,” and (2) the Colonial Office in October, 
1927, had intimated that there would be no change in the 
existing basis of restriction. Acting on these official state- 
ments, the Dunlop Rubber covered ahead a portion of its 
1928 rubber requirements, and it ‘* never purchased 
rubber in excess of actual requirements, and has never 
bought and sold rubber on speculative account.”? This 
explanation adroitly turns the wrath of shareholders against 
Mr. Amery and his Colonial Office advisers. 

* * * 


Sir Eric Geddes next defended the issue of Dunlop 
ordinary shares at a premium of 18s. 4d. a share in May, 
1928, when the losses consequent on the abolition of the 
rubber restriction scheme might have been foreseen. [his 
issue, he said, was the concluding part of a scheme of 
financing begun in 1926. At that time (May, 1928) the 
price of tyres had kept fairly steady, the Company was 
gradually liquidating its high-priced rubber, and it was 
believed that its competitors would also liquidate their 
commitments before making drastic reductions in tyre 
prices. Unfortunately, in June, 1928, the industry in 
America began to cut prices severely, and reductions had 
te be made throughout the world in the second half of the 
year. In May, 1928, Dunlop ordinary shares were standing 
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AND ELEKTROLUX 


at 30s., and the issue at 25s. was considered by the 
directors to yield a reasonable bonus to shareholders in 
spite of the uncertainties of the trade position. Opinions 
on that point will differ. The Times agrees that the 
Dunlop directors were put in a difficult position by subse- 
quent events, but suggests that it would have been better 
it they had later on disclosed the losses in a progress report. 
Surely, the wickedness of the British system of company 
finance is not that progress reports are not regularly made 
(the worst kind of companies are often found issuing pro- 
gress reports to support the market in their shares), but that 
quarterly accounts are not issued. The Stock Exchange 
would lend itself more to intelligent investment if the 
American practice in quarterly accounting were followed. 
Meanwhile, we may all agree that the trading prospects of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company are brighter, seeing that its 
plantations are producing at 5d. per lb., and most of its 
factories are working at an increasing profit. Dunlop 
shares are firmer at 20s., at which they return a yield of 
£6 13s. 4d. per cent. on the basis of 20 per cent. dividends. 
* + * 


A 50 per cent. appreciation in a sound industrial share 
over the period of a year is the salt of life to an investor. 
In March, 1928, we referred to the Swedish Ball Bearing 
(S.K.F.) shares of 100 kroner at 93 as *‘ among the best 
foreign industrial investments.’’ The shares, following on 
an excellent report for 1928, are now quoted at 15}. 
S.K.F. publishes model accounts which we commend to the 
notice of al] British manufacturers and shipowners, particu- 
larly the latter. Briefly, S.K.F. earnings in 1928 amounted 
to 16.67 per cent. on the increased ordinary capital and 
the dividends paid were 12 per cent. The prospects for 
1929 are bright, with orders in hand at December 31st last, 
20 per cent. greater than a year ago. S.K.F. is not so large 
and international as Swedish Match, but its sales are well 
distributed throughout the world and represent 30 per cent. 
of the world’s ball-bearing market. In view of the rise 
in S.K.F, shares some investors are turning their attention 
to another Swedish industrial—Elektrolux. The shares of 
Elektrolux offer a higher yield than those of S.K.F., but 
the Company deals in less stable products—electric carpet 
sweepers and refrigerators. Its earnings last year 
amounted to 13.2 per cent. on its increased capital, and the 
dividend paid was 9 per cent. The bases of the Company’s 
trading need broadening, and until another year’s accounts 
disclose how the sales of refrigerators have developed, we 
think that the shares must be regarded as distinctly specu- 
lative at their present price. The prices and yields obtain- 
able from the shares of the four Swedish “‘ industrials ”’ in 
which the Stock Exchange deals are as follows :— 


1928 
; Price. Earnings. Divs. Yield. 
Swedish Match B (100kr.) 203 18.1% 15% 4.05% 
S.K.F. B (100kr. his re 153 16.6% 12% 4.5% 
Separator B (100kr.) ~ 82 9% 84% 5.5% 
Elektrolux B (100kr. sas 8 13.2% 9% 6.6% 
* * * 


Of the insurance reports, that of Liverpool, London 
and Globe makes cheerful reading with its quinquennial 
valuation. Premium income, profits, and reserves show 
considerable increases, while for the current quinquennium 
the bonuses on whole-life policies in force for five years are 
being raised from 42s. to 45s. per cent., and on endowment 
assurances from 40s. to 43s. per cent. The Liverpool, 
London and Globe was one of the few life offices which 
maintained its bonus at the full rate—then 35s.—all 
through the war and post-war periods. The Friends Provi- 
dent and Century Life report points to a good result for 
the coming quinquennial] valuation at the end of the year. 
At the last valuation (December 31st, 1924) the expense 
ratio worked out at 19.2 per cent., while the average net 
rate of interest earned was £4 11s. 5d. per cent. During 


the last four years the expense rate has averaged 16.7 per 
cent., and the interest earned £5 1s. 6d. per cent. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER CO. 





SIR ERIC GEDDES ON THE OUTLOOK. 





The annual general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
was held on May 3rd at the Hotel Cecil, W.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. (the chairman), 
said, in the course of his speech : For a complete understanding 
of the position and policy of the company, it is necessary that I 
should explain to you briefly the situation of the automobile 
industry with which is indissolubly bound up the Situation of 
the tyre industry, Our main business. 

The world, outside of the United States, produced 894,500 
motorcars and trucks in 1928, while American automobile pro- 
duction in that year was 4,600,000. The total registration of 
motor vehicles in the United States is 24,500,000 vehicles, or 
80 per cent. of the total world registration. The United States 
export business is at a comparatively higher level. These 
figures of American automobile development are very striking, 
and since what applies to automobiles applies to tyres, no one 
considering our business as tyre makers can do so adequately 
without fully realizing the great influence of the American auto- 
mobile industry. An industrial understaking such as ours, 
doing a world business such as we do, must have the closest 
regard to its American competitors’ actions and position. A 
very large proportion of the Dunlop Company’s tyre business is 
either exported from this country or is overseas manufacture. 
Our world trading position is closely bound up, and is abso- 
lutely inter-dependent with the American automobile industry, 
and it is as well that this point should be clearly before the 
proprietors when they are considering the remainder of my 
speech, in which I deal with the abnormal situation which arose 
in 1928. 

ADOLITION OF RUBBER RESTRICTION 

When 1 addressed the general meeting last year, we had 
just received the notification of the Government’s intention to 
withdraw Restriction in seven months’ time, and it is as well 
for me to remind you of the sequence of events and of what I 
said, I pointed out that we had consistently favoured the 
abolition of Restriction—that ‘‘the Government was right in 
bringing Restriction to an end, but that they were wrong in 
bringing it to an end without fuller regard to the interests in- 
volved.”’ I pointed out that the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, and the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders had unanimously given 
evidence that if Restriction was to go its abolition should be 
delayed for a sufficiently long period to enable the industry to 
adjust itself, and that three years had been suggested. No more 
representative view could have been given. This view was 
disregarded. 

The abolition of restriction on April 4th, 1928, with only 
seven months’ notice, took the industry throughout the world 
by surprise. On July 20th, 1927, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had made the following statement in the House of 
Commons :— 

‘‘In the present circumstances I do not contemplate either 
the withdrawal of the scheme or any alteration in the pivotal 
price on which it is based. or any other substantial variation 
in its provisions. I previously stated that if any change in 
the scheme were to become necessary, I should endeavour to 
give as long notice as possible. I shall certainly adhere to 
this undertaking in regard to any minor improvements in the 
working of the scheme which may be considered desirable as 
the result of experience, but, as I stated on February 22nd, so 
long as the conditions under which the present scheme is 
operating remain substantially the same, I do not propose to 
suggest any material modification in its provisions. I am not 
aware that any such alteration has taken place in those con- 
ditions in the interval.” 

This announcement left no doubt in the minds of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of the Government’s intention to 
maintain restriction. The same interpretation was accepted 
abroad, and the action of the Dutch producers and the American 
consumers showed that they similarly interpreted this statement. 
On October 2ist, 1927, the Colonial Office intimated that there 
would be no change in the existing basis of restriction, and 
that those in charge were being asked to thoroughly overhaul 
the machinery and to tighten it up. If any uncertainty had 
existed it was entirely removed by this announcement, which 
was followed by the F.M.S. Legislative Council stating that it 
would maintain restriction and see that its policy was made 
more effective. Action was taken by that Counci] and the 
Federal Government to prevent smuggling, to prevent accumu- 
lation of export rights, and to tighten up the restriction scheme 
in other ways. These statements, which were incapable of 
misunderstanding, and this action, which involved considerable 
expense and trouble, made it impossible to think that the early 
abolition of restriction was in contemplation. No one could 
have conceived that such a possibility was in the mind of the 
Government when these statements were made. 


THE COMPANY’S RUBBER POLICY 
Acting upon this official intimation and clear indication of 
intention, we followed our normal practice of covering a portion 
of our 1928 requirements based upon existing contracts for the 


supply of tyres, and upon a conservative estimate of sales. The 
present Board has never purchased rubber in excess of actual 
requirements, and has never bought and sold rubber on specu- 
lative account. 

After the appointment of the Government Committee, the 
board ceased to make any commitments beyond their immediate 
day to day requirements, but the slump in rubber prices from 
Is. 8d. per lb. in January, 1923, to 9d. per lb. in April, 1928, 
immediately following the announcement of the Government’s 
decision, found us, as it found the manufacturing industry as a 
whole, burdened, on the faith of the official statements which 
I have quoted, With commitments and with stocks of raw, pro- 
cessed, and finished rubber at high prices. 


EFFECT OF ABOLITION ON THE INDUSTRY 

Large consumers of rubber operating on a world basis must 
provide prudently in advance for their requirements, and 
further, When they are desirous, as this board is desirous of 
avoiding the speculative element in their business, it is wise to 
keep as close to their principal competitors as possible in the 
general policy of rubber commitments. As a matter of fact, as 
I will show later, the announcement of the abolition of restric- 
tion found us and our chief competitors, as far as we know, all 
in the same position, with this difference, that with one excep- 
tion, none of our chief competitors has great plantation 
interests, and they therefore only took the loss upon their 
manufacturing interests, whereas we had to take it both as 
manufacturers and as plantation owners, 


EFFECT ON THE COMPANY’S PROFITS 

Now as to the effect of the abolition of restriction on our 
profit and loss account. We have transferred £1,500,000 from 
reserve in the abnormal circumstances which I have explained. 
The actual reduction of profits, as nearly as we can arrive at 
it, is about £1,700,000, and I would like here to make it perfectly 
clear that the only forward commitments and stocks of raw 
rubber carried over at the end of the year are below present 
market level. Our stock of manufactured articles brought 
forward on our usual conservative basis, was, broadly speaking, 
all sold in the first quarter of the year at fairly profitable prices. 

Our factories everywhere are working at a higher efficiency 
than ever before. Our plantations are producing rubber cheaper 
than they have ever produced it, the present f.o.b. cost being 
dd. per lb., far cheaper than it possibly could have been during 
the restriction period. Our northern factories are working at 
an increasing profit, and we have consolidated the Dunlop 
interest throughout the world by acquiring the control of the 
Dunlop Far East and Canadian Companies, the territories of 
Which were parted @vith by our predecessors some years ago 
to our detriment. That investment is a remunerative one with 
great possibilities. 

Our cotton mills and rim and wheel works operate profit- 
ably, and are models of efficiency and economy. 

There is not the slightest doubt that our quality is higher 
than it has ever been, and the new ‘ Fort” tyre with its great 
reserves of strength is winning favour everywhere. 

In these circumstances, and bearing in mind how abnorm- 
ally our profits were adversely affected in 1928, he would be a 
pessimist indeed who took a gloomy view of the affairs of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company. 

The accounts We are presenting to you are made up strictly 
upon our usual conservative basis, and no attempt has been 
made to influence the results shown either for better or for worse, 
The diminution of profit is consequent solely upon the Govern- 
ment’s abolition of restriction without adequate notice. 

The accounts show a consolidated net result for the year 
1928 of £2,859,000 (including the sum of £1,500,000 from reserve), 
as against £2,953,000 in 1927, these figures being before deducting 
Debenture interest, but after providing for full depreciation in 
the accounts for all companies. 

Out of the net results a sum of £309,750 is absorbed in the 
payment of dividends on their Preference shares by the Dunlop 
Cotton Milis, Ltd., Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., and Dunlop Rubber 
Company (India), Ltd., and £375,000 in the payment of divi- 
dends on this company’s Preference shares. Debenture interest 
absorbs £412,237. 

The proposed dividend of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares requires £1,540,000. 

There is one other matter which I wish to mention. We 
have had representations from many quarters urging us to pay 
Interim Dividends. We did not feel justified in doing so while 
we had hanging over our head the possible cataclysm of modi- 
fications in the Rubber Restriction Scheme, and as I explained 
to you on a previous occasion, as long as that uncertainty 
lasted we could not see our way to paying Interim Dividends. 

After very careful consideration, the board has decided 
that it will pay interim dividends in the future, and that these 
will commence this year as soon as the board has been able to 
satisfy itself as to the likely result of the half-year’s trading. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a resoluton 
was passed authorizing the issue of 3,000.000 new Ordinary 
shares. 
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